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THE GENESIS OF THE CONCEPT OF 
PHYSICAL LAW* 


I NVESTIGATION of physical laws is among the most important 
tasks of modern natural science. The naturalist observes recur- 
rent associations of certain events or qualities. He is convinced that 
these regularities, observed in the past, will hold in the future 
as well, and he calls them “laws of nature”, especially if he has 
succeeded in expressing them by mathematical formulas. Know- 
ledge of physical laws is of the greatest importance both to the 
theorist and to the engineer. Whoever knows a law of nature is 
able to predict and, consequently, to control events: without in- 
vestigation of laws there is no modern technology. As Western 
civilization of the modern era is based materially on its technology, 
so it is distinguished spiritually from the cultures of all other 
periods and nations by making the investigation of natural laws the 
basic task of science. To primitive and oriental civilizations 
the concept of physical law is quite unknown. We shall see that 
it was virtually unknown to antiquity and the middle ages, and 
that it did not arise before the middle of the seventeenth century. 
It is strange that, in spite of its importance, the genesis of the con- 
cept of natural law has not yet been thoroughly investigated. Yet 
this is but a symptom of the rather unsatisfactory state of research 
in the field of the history of ideas in general. We must not confuse, 
however, the juridical term “natural law” with the same term in 
the sense in which it is used by our naturalists. As is generally 
known, the juridical concept (ius naturale, lex naturalis) desig- 
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nates moral commands that are based not on statute law but on 
reason, divine commandment, and moral instinct, and are common 
to all nations. It asserts how reasonable beings shall behave, 
whereas natural laws, as they are studied by modern naturalists, 
state and describe as a mere matter of fact how physical processes 
do take place. Numerous historical inquiries on the former concept 
have clarified its development.’ On the other hand, the historical. 
remarks on the concept of physical law are as rare as they are 
poor. In this field the most valuable preliminary work has been 
done, up to now, by the authors of a few dictionaries.* We shall 
use the material collected by them and try to increase it in essential 
points. Since the historical problem we are dealing with is intricate 
and the literature that must be taken into account is very extensive, 
we do not make a claim to completeness. The juridical concept of 
natural law will not be discussed in this article. Yet we cannot 
disregard it completely, since it cannot be neatly separated from 
the naturalist’s concept in its embryonic stage. 

The concept of physical law, as it is used in modern natural 
science, does not contain any ideas of command and obedience. 
Yet it obviously originates in a juridical metaphor. In a well 
governed state there will be laws which are for the most part ob- 
served by the citizens. Lawbreaking will occur comparatively 
seldom, and will be punished when detected. The more powerful 
the government and the cleverer the police is, the rarer it will be. 
Let us suppose now the government to be omnipotent and the 
police to be omniscient. In this ideal case the behavior of the 
citizens would completely conform to the demands of the lawgiver 


* Cf. the article “Natural Law” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
(New York, 1933), xi, 284ff. (Georges Gurvitch). 

* The remarks in Ernst Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem (and ed., Berlin, 
1911), I, 367ff. and especially in Franz Borkenau, Der Ubergang vom 
feudalen zum biirgerlichen Weltbild (Paris 1934), 15-97 are not quite re- 
liable. The article “law” in Murray’s New English Dictionary gives most 
valuable material. Some material is to be found in Littré’s French, in 
Liddell-Scott’s Greek, and in Harper’s Latin Dictionary. The Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae has not yet proceeded to the article “lex”. The Vocabulario 
della Crusca and Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, do 
not contain material referring to our problem, Hans Kelsen in his article 
“Die Entstehung des Kausalgesetzes aus dem Vergeltungsprinzip”, Journal 
of Unified Science (Erkenntnis), 1940, 69 ff., and his book Vergeltung und 
Kausalitit (which will appear in Holland) derives the ideas of causality 
and physical law from the juridical idea of retribution. Kelsen’s valuable 
paper could not be used in this article. 
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and laws would be always observed. With such an ideal state 
- nature was compared in the seventeenth century. The observable 

recurrent associations of physical events, in which the philosophers 

and scientists of the period began to be interested, were inter- 
preted as divine commands and were called natural Jaws. Thus 
the concept of natural law originated in theological ideas. Later 
these non-empirical components fell gradually into oblivion. Our 
historical investigation, therefore, will have to trace the idea of 

God as a lawgiver to nature and the influence of this idea on the 

rising natural sciences. Since one is, generally speaking, inclined 

to consider contemporary ideas as a matter of course and to 

ascribe them uncritically to thinkers of the past, we shall bring into 

prominence the differences from modern thinking before the seven- 

teenth century. Finally we shall try to explain sociologically why 
the concept of physical law was lacking then and why it developed 
in the period of Descartes, Hooke, Boyle, and Newton. 

2. The roots of our concept go back to antiquity. They consist in 
a few passages of the Bible and the Corpus Juris. A few other 
ancient ideas are of less importance. 

The divine lawgiver is the central idea of Judaism. Since God 
in addition is the creator of the world, it is easy to understand 
that the idea arose of his not only having given the moral and 
| ritual laws to his people, but also having prescribed certain prohibi- 
tions to the physical world. In a description of God’s power and 
omniscience Job 28, 26 says that God made a Jaw for the rain 
(and a way for lightning and thunder). The Hebrew text uses the 
word chok. This is derived from the verb chokak, meaning to en- 
grave, and is the same term which is used for moral and ritual 
laws in the Old Testament. The Septuagint translates very freely 
“he numbered the rain (npiOynsev)”, the Vulgate literally gives 
ponebat legem. The same word chok, which however in this con- 
text means rather boundary, is used in Job 26, 10, which says that 
the Lord made a boundary (Septuagint: Vulgate: 
terminum) to the water, until light and darkness come to an end. 
| Likewise Job 38, 10 says the Lord set a boundary (chok, 6gta, 

terminos), bars, and doors to the ocean. The following verse 11, 
| without using the term “law”, pronounces the wording of a divine 
command or, better, prohibition: the Lord says to the sea: 
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“Hitherto shalt thou come but no further; and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed”. The Hebrew text uses the future to ex- 
press the command, as is usual in Hebrew and is done also in the 
Ten Commandments. The Septuagint and the Vulgate too trans- 
late literally by the future. 

There are a few more analogous passages in the Old Testament, 
Psalm 104, 9 says the Lord has set a boundary (gevol, terminum) 
to the waters that they may not pass over; that they turn not again 
(Hebrew: future) to cover the earth. Proverbs 8, 9 even twice uses 
the word law (chok), for which in the translations, however, two 
different terms are used. It says the Lord gave his decree (chok, 
terminum) to the sea that the waters should not pass. his com- 
mandment (chok, legem). And Jeremiah 5, 22 says the Lord has 
placed the sand for the bound of the sea by a perpetual decree 
(chok, npostaypa, praeceptum), that it cannot pass it; and though 
the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can they not prevail ; though 
they roar, yet can they not (Hebrew: future) pass over it.* 

We have met with the most ancient stage of the concept of 
physical law in ten verses of the Old Testament. The influence of 
the Bible on occidental thinking is immense. These verses were 
quoted through centuries again and again, and have decidedly 
contributed to the formation of concepts in rising natural science. 
Viewing the text of the Vulgate (which before the rise of Pro- 
testantism was the really effective factor), we twice find the term 
law (lex) (Job 28, 26 and Prov. 8, 29) and once (Job 38, 11) the 
wording of a divine prohibition. In this passage and especially in 
Jeremiah 5, 22 the idea is distinctly implied that the sea, to which 
the divine command is addressed, wishes to offer resistance but, 
being too weak, is forced to bow before the supreme power of the 
Lord. This might be a survival of primeval animism and demon- 
ology. As subject to divine commands rain, lightning and thunder, 
winds, and earth and, especially, the sea are given: the laboratory, 
which is the very birthplace of the scientific concept of natural law, 


*The following Job-verses are somewhat less important: 28, 25 The 
Lord made the weight for the winds and the measure for the waters; 38, 5 
He gave the measures to earth and stretched a line upon it; 38, 8 He shut 
up the sea with doors—I am greatly indebted to Dr. Boas Kohn, librarian 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, for his information on 
the Hebrew text. 
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still is far remote. The empirical background of the biblical idea, 
presumably, is the observation that there are certain permanent 
traits in nature: the waves of the sea advance and recede, when 
tossed up by a gale, but, eventually, the dividing line between sea 
and land remains unchanged ; wind and weather produce consider- 
able destruction, but, after all, life goes on as usual. These ob- 
servations refer to certain empirical regularities and would not be 
so different from the statements made in modern physical laws, 
if only the regularities were specified. A statement of the circum- 
stances with which, in spite of storms, the situation of the sea- 
shore is regularly associated, would make predictions possible and 
would be a geophysical law. Of course, the authors of the Old 
Testament were not interested in statements like that. They were 
inspired by the emotional idea that nature, being ruled by the 
Lord, must behave as it does, and they restricted themselves to the 
vaguest indications as to how nature behaves. The same idea of 
“must” participated in the formation of the modern concept of 
physical law, but it was supplemented by the exact description of 
the empirical facts. In the further development the idea of neces- 
sity gradually receded to the background and eventually vanished, 
the observable recurrent associations of events remaining as the 
only content of physical laws.* 

3. To classical antiquity also the idea is not quite foreign that 
physical processes are superintended and enforced by God or gods 


as by judges. It is implied as early as in the oldest philosophical 


fragment in the Greek language that is literally left to us. In the 
first half of the sixth century B.C. Anaximander says® that all 


*It is remarkable that in the great document of ancient Egyptian mono- 
theism, in Akhenaton’s major Hymn to Aton, the sun-god Aton is praised 
as the creator of the universe but not as lawgiver: neither moral nor 
physical laws are mentioned (cf. James H. Breasted: The Dawn of Con- 
science, New York 1933, 281 ff.). This is possibly connected with the fact 
that, apparently, some social conditions obstructed the development of 
legislation in Egypt, in contrast to Babylonia which produced the code of 
Hammurabi. Actually the Babylonian creation-story in the Gilgamesh epic 
conceives the sun-god Marduk as the lawgiver to the stars. Tablet 7 raises 
the rhetorical question: “who prescribes the laws for (the star-gods) Anu, 
Enlil, and Ea, who fixes their bounds?” and explains that Marduk “main- 
tains the stars in their path” by giving “commands” and “decrees” (cf. 
Morris Jastrow: The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria (Philadelphia 
1915), 441 last line ff.). 

* Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 5th ed., Berlin 1934, 12 B 1. 
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things arise from the indefinite, the primary substance, and return 
to it “according to necessity. For they pay fine and penalty to each 
other for their iniquity according to time’s order.” The inevitability 
of a certain physical process is expressed here in juridical terms. 
Yet gods as lawgivers or judges are not mentioned. They appear 
half a century later in Heraclitus. “The Sun’, Heraclitus says, 
“will not transgress his measures; otherwise the Erynyes, the 
bailiffs of Dike (the goddess of justice), will find him.”* In Anaxi- 
mander the physical regularity which is interpreted by him half 
mythologically, half juridically, is still based on metaphysical con- 
struction; nobody had ever observed that all things spring from 
and return to the indefinite. In Heraclitus, on the other hand, the 
physical statement is based on actual observation, the regular 
course of the sun being an empirical fact. The regularity itself, 
however, is presumed as obvious and not described. 

With progressing rationalism the scanty indications of a juridi- 
cal interpretation of the course of nature vanished again in the 
following period. In the period of the sophists the terms “law” 
and “nature”, gdorg and vowo¢, became even opposites, “law” desig- 
nating everything that is, as a mere convention, artificially intro- 
duced by men. Democritus therefore did not know anything of 
“natural laws”, though he attempted to explain all physical phe- 
nomena by causes. A century later Aristotle for the same reason 
never used the law-metaphor.’ Plato uses the term “laws of nature” 
only once to characterize the behavior of the healthy in contrast to 
the sick human body.® As a characterization of the healthy and 
normal state the phrase occurs also in the second century A.D. 


* Ibid., 22 B 94. Fragment B 114 says: “all humar laws are derived from 
the one divine law. This . .. is stronger than everything.” In a somewhat 
dubious scholium to a medical poem of Nicander Heraclitus is said to have 
called fire and the sea slaves to the winds “according to divine law” (xata 
teiov vouov ibid., 22 A 14a). 

"Cf. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus. In Physics II, 193a15, Aristotle points 
out that, if a wooden bed is dug in and sends up a shoot, the shoot is 
wood but not a bed. He contrasts the perishable and artificial shape of the 
bed with its permanent and natural material by calling the former a mere 
“arrangement according to law” (xata& vouov duéd_eow). This is the strict 
opposite to the terminology of modern science, in which laws always refer 
to the permanent traits of the physical processes. 

* Tim. 83e: when a man is sick, the blood picks up the components of 
the food “contrary to the laws of nature” tovs vopous). 
Cf. Ast, Lexicon Platonicum. 
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in Lucianus.® The law-metaphor plays a certain part in the Stoics 
only. The Stoics were determinists and believed in fate and divine 
providence. Living in a period of rising monarchies they viewed 
the universe as a great empire, ruled by the divine Logos. Conse- 
quently the idea of a natural law was not unknown to them. For 
the most part it referred to moral prescriptions based on reason. 
This Stoic idea is the source of the juridical concept of natural 
law, which influenced jurisprudence and political philosophy 
through two thousand years. A few times, however, although the 
two meanings were never neatly separated, the idea was applied by 
the stoics to physical processes too. Zeno, the founder of the school, 
speaks of natural laws in this ambiguous way. His disciple 
Cleanthes mentions the “law according to which the prince of 
nature steers the universe” three times in his well known hymn to 
Zeus. A few verses later the first passage speaks of the obedience 
of the firmament and the stars; the two other passages refer to 
moral law. His follower Chrysippus once compares the universe 
at length to a state and calls reason (Adyo¢) a law (voyn0¢) to 
nature.’° In Cicero On Laws, however, the concept of natural law 
is not applied to physical objects. 

The Stoics were not much interested in physical phenomena and 
never gave instances of natural law in its physical meaning. Such 
instances appear about the beginning of the christian era in Ovid. 
Ovid complains once of the betrayal of a friend ; his faithlessness 
is so monstrous, that the rivers will flow uphill, the sun will go 
backwards, water will produce fire and fire water, in short, “all 
things will proceed reversing nature’s laws (naturae praepostera 
legibus ibunt)”’. Possibly the idea that the ordinary course of 
nature must be ascribed to laws is influenced by the Stoics. On the 
other hand the term “law” in Ovid designates hardly more than 
the opposite to disorder: in several passages unarranged hair is 


* Amores 22: “the legislature of nature” (i tij¢ @icews vouot_ecia) is ob- 
served among animals, as pederasty is unknown to them. 
_ Zeno: Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, I fg. 162; Cleanthes: 
oy } fg. 537 p. 121 1. 35, p. 122 1. 20, p. 123 1. 5; Chrysippus: ibid., II fg. 
528, cf. fg. 919. 

“Tristia I, 8 verse 5. In Met. 15, 71 (Rim) Ovid says of Pythagoras 
that he knew all secrets of nature, the origins of snow, lightning, and earth- 
quakes—and the “law according to which the stars move”. 
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called “hair without law (sine lege)” by him.’? A rather isolated 
passage in the Stoic Seneca, however, seems nearer to the modern 
usage of language. Seneca is not surprised that comets, being a 
very rare phenomenon, are “not yet subjected to certain laws (non- 
dum teneri legibus certis)”; posterity will be surprised, he says, 
that we ignored such obvious things.’* Possibly the Stoic idea of 
the divine law which is identical with the divine reason is here 
involved. 

At any rate the law-metaphor was not quite unknown to the 
ancients. This is illustrated by the term astronomy. The Greek word 
nomos means law, and the science of the stars could not have been 
called astronomy if the idea had not existed that the order and 
regularity of the stellar movements were analogous to human 
law. The names astronomy and astrology originally were synony- 
mous.’* As early as the fifth century B.C. the term “astronomy” 
was familiar to Aristophanes.* Some authors, such as Aristotle, 
Archimedes, Polybius, and Hipparch, use the term “astrology” 
only. Others, such as Pappus and Seneca, prefer “astronomy”. 
With the increasing influx of oriental superstition magical aspects 
eventually prevailed in the term “astrology”. In the fifth century 
A.D. the Latin encyclopedias for monks explain “astronomy”, 
literally translating the Greek term, as the science dealing with the 
“law of the stars (lex astrorum)”.’® In the astrological literature 
of late antiquity sometimes laws of nature are mentioned in an 
entirely magical sense. Thus the astrologer Vettius Valens (about 
150 A.D.), discussing astrological predetermination, speaks of the 
“legislation” of nature, fate, and the stars.?” 


*® Met. I, 477; Ars. amat. III, 133. (On Ovid cf. Deferrari-Barry-McGuire, 
A Concordance of Ovid, Washington 1939, s.v. lex.) 

* Natural. quaest. VII, 25, 3-5. 

“On the names “astronomy” and “astrology” cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
encyclopadie d. class. Altertumswissensch., Stuttgart 1896, s.v. Astronomie 
(Hultsch). In addition cf. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae s.v. astrologia, as- 
tronomia, astronomicus, astronomus. 

*® Nubes 194, 201. 

** Cassiodorus inst. 2, 7; Isidorus diff. 2, 152. 

* Anthologiae (Kroll) 5, cap. 9 p. 219 1.26ff. fate (eluaguévn) has given 
a law (vevopotédyxev) to every being, surrounding it with an unbreakable 
wall; (The term eivaguévn seems to indicate influence of the Stoics); 7 
cap. 3 p. 272 Loff.: nature (@voig) gave a law (évonotétyoev) and encom- 
passed man with the wall of necessity; 9 cap. 7 p. 343 1.33ff.: the stars order 
the universe by their influence without ever transgressing the boundaries 
of legislature (vowoteoias). 
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4. On the whole one must take good care not to overestimate the 
similarity of the classical concept of nature and modern natural 
science. Deterministic ideas were known to the ancients. They 
were indicated as early as in Heraclitus’ doctrine of the fiery Logos 
who rules the universe and expresses himself in the cyclic change 
of matter. They were explained in detail in the Stoic doctrine of 
fate. Nevertheless two points must not be overlooked. First, ancient 
determinists spoke much more frequently of the Jogos than of the 
nomos, more frequently of the reason than of the law of the 
universe. Secondly, the classical determinist doctrine had a tinge of 
myth and emotion rather than of science and experience. Heraclitus 
and the Stoics felt the development of the whole universe as neces- 
sary and enforced, but were not interested in single physical laws. 
How far remote from natural science the determinism of the 
Stoics was is revealed by their giving vaticination as a verification 
of their doctrine of fate.** The superstitious Stoics were deter- 
minists. On the other hand the ancient representatives of the scien- 
tific interpretation of nature, such as Democritus and Lucretius, 
who consistently advocated causal explanations of nature, did not 
use the law-metaphor. It is significant that, whereas modern trans- 
lations of Lucretius speak of physical laws again and again, this 
term was unknown to Lucretius himself.® Lucretius, following 
Epicurus, stressed three basic principles of nature. In his poem 
they play a part analogous to physical laws in modern science: 
nothing can be produced from nothing, nothing can be annihilated, 
and the amount of motion in nature is constant.” But since all 
quantitative details are lacking, his “laws of conservation” (as one 
is tempted to call them) are extremely vague. Moreover, Lucretius 
does not call them Jaws, but speaks of principles. In Epicurean 
philosophy there are and can be no “laws” of nature, since the 
gods do not take care of the world. 

* Cf. Arnim, loc. cit. vol. 2 cap. 6 § 4 pp. 270-272. 

*The very complete Index Lucretianus, Gotoburgi 1911, by Johannes 
Paulson, gives only three passages in which the term “law” is used in a non- 
juridical sense. III, 692 (Munro) states that the human soul is not im- 
mortal but is subject to the “law of death (leti lege)”; V, 58 states that 
all things must perish and nothing can break” the laws of time (aevi leges)” ; 
and V, 720 denies the existence of chimeras, stating that members of the 
body can combine only if they are adapted to each other ; all animals are bound 


“by these laws” (teneri legibus hisce). 
I, 149ff.; I, 216ff.; II, 71 (Munro). 
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There hardly is room for physical laws in ancient science either. 
Aristotle makes a few general statements approximately cor- 
responding to laws of motion—sublunar bodies tend to their 
natural place, celestial bodies move in circles—but they are vague, 
incorrect, and formulated teleologically. And, of course, they were 
not called “laws” by Aristotle.2* Peculiarly enough only three 
physical laws were correctly known to the ancients: the law of the 
lever, the optical law of reflexion, and the law of buoyancy. All 
three of them are discussed in Archimedes, who, however, never 
used the term “natural law”. Although Archimedes, by far the most 
eminent physicist of antiquity, certainly verified all three laws by 
experiments (the law of buoyancy was even discovered by him 
experimentally), he does not explain them empirically. He rather 
follows the deductive method of Euclid, starts from postulates, 
and deduces and proves his physical statements, as if they were 
mathematical theorems.” Even from a mere external point of view 
his method is Euclidean, in so far as all theorems are numbered 
as the theorems in Euclid. In a mathematical treatise, however, 
there is obviously no room for the law-metaphor: Archimedes 
speaks as little of the “law” of buoyancy as Euclid speaks of the 
“law” of Pythagoras.”* The deductive method in Archimedes prob- 
ably originated in the same remarkable sociological phenomenon 
which also caused the poor state of physics in antiquity. Ancient 
civilization was based on slave labor and, in general, their patrons 
and representatives did not have occupations, but lived on their 
rents. In ancient opinion, therefore, logical deduction and mathe- 
matics were worthy of free-born men, whereas experimentation, 
as requiring manual work, was considered to be a slavish occupa- 
tion. Archimedes himself gave expression to this contempt for 
manual labor and technology.” On the whole the development of 

** The Mechanica, ascribed to Aristotle, is probably spurious. It knows the 
principle of the lever without using the term “law.” Cf. above footnote 7. 

** Buoyancy: de corp. fluit. I theorems 3—7; lever: de plan. aequ. theor. 6f. 
The law of reflexion is used half a century before Archimedes in Euclid’s 
Optics, theor. 19 (Euclid, Opera, ed. Heiberg-Menge vol. 7 p. 31); it was 
known to Archimedes (cf. scholium 7 to Euclid’s Catoptrics, ibid. p. 348; 
Archimedes’ Catoptrics is lost) and is given as theorem 1 in the (spurious) 
Catoptrics of Euclid. 

* Even today physicists still speak rather of the principle than of the 


law of Archimedes. 
* Cf. Plutarch, Vitae, Marcellus 14 and 17. 
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physics was seriously impaired in antiquity by the contempt for 
manual work, technology, and experimentation. And where 
physics comes to a standstill in a rather embryonic stage the concept 
of physical law cannot develop. 

Another literary document of antiquity has contributed a few 
ideas to the modern concept of physical law. This is the Corpus 
Juris. In the introductory sections, both of the Pandects and of 
the Institutes, the Stoic idea of natural law (jus naturale) is 
explained. In contrast to statute law natural law is based on mere 
reason, does not change, and is common to all nations. For the 
most part moral obligations—veneration of God, obedience to 
parents—are given as examples. On the other hand it is stated 
that “nature has taught all animals the natural law”. From it the 
intercourse of male and female, begetting and education of the 
offspring, derive. Obviously in this explanation two different ideas 
are mixed, On the one hand a statement is made on matters of fact. 
The empirical fact that mammals propagate by sexual intercourse 
and take care of their offspring could be called a biological law in 
the modern meaning of the word. On the other hand these facts 
are interpreted as results of a sort of legal permission or command, 
nature or God being the lawgiver.”» This confusion facilitated the 
application of the law-metaphor to physical facts even centuries 
later. In the history of ideas the Corpus Juris was almost as in- 
fluential as the Bible. 

5. The Christian Middle Ages did not make any contribution to 
the development of our concept. We need not enlarge, therefore, 
on medieval authors. Of course the Bible passages on God as the 
lawgiver of the universe were often quoted and paraphrased by © 
the church fathers and Scholastics. The ideas also of the Stoics and 
the Corpus Juris on natural law (jus naturale) were exerting some 
influence. A passage in the Christian orator Arnobius (about 300 
A.D.) is of some interest, since it gives a few instances of the 
physical regularities which were explained by the theologians 
through divine laws. In order to prove that the Christian religion 
is not anything monstrous Arnobius* asks his audience whether 


* Dig. I, 1, 3; Inst. I, 2. 


_ nst. 1, 2, 11: naturalia iura ... divina providentia constituta. 
Adv. Gentiles I, 2. 
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“the laws initially established” have been overthrown since the 
time the new faith has spread. All instances are given in the form 
of rhetorical questions. He explains that the elements have not 
changed their qualities. The structure of the machine of the’ uni- 
verse (presumably he has in mind the astronomical system) has 
not dissolved. The rotation of the firmament, the rising and setting 
of the stars, have not changed. The sun has not grown cold. The 
change of the moon, the turn of the seasons and of long and 
short days, have neither stopped nor been disturbed. It still rains, 
seeds still germinate, trees still produce and lose their leaves, etc. 
On the whole he takes his instances from the same field as the 
Bible and Ovid do; and, of course, there is no question of laboratory 
physics. A certain predilection for astronomical and cyclic proc- 
esses is significant. About 4oo A.D. St. Augustine®’ developed the 
concept of God’s eternal law by which the universe is ruled. Au- 
gustine’s eternal law stems from the biblical idea of the divine 
lawgiver, but is an entirely teleological concept. It is identical with 
the impenetrable providence of God and has nothing to do with the 
physical laws of the modern scientists. 

An extensive discussion in Thomas Aquinas throws light on 
the Scholastic concept of law and may be analysed here, as far 
as our subject is concerned. Thomas combines seeming logical 
exactness with considerable empirical vagueness. A law, according 
to his definition,”* is “a rule and measure of acts”. Yet we shall 
see that in one case physical processes and phenomena are also 
covered by this concept. Thomas distinguishes positive from na- 
~ tural law (jus naturale).?° The former needs promulgation by the 
lawgiver (and consequently has no bearing on our subject) ; the 
latter does not, since “it is promulgated by the very fact that God 
instilled it into man’s mind, so as to be known by him naturally”.* 
Later, natural law is defined as “the participation of the eternal law 
in reasonable creatures”.** With the “eternal law” (lex aeterna) 
we have transcended the province of human actions. It is “the 


* E.g., de lib. arb. I, 6; de civ. dei XIX, 12. 

* Summa Theol. II, 1 qu. 90, art. 1 resp. 

* Ibid. qu. 71, art. 6, resp. 4. 

* Ibid. qu. 90, art. 4, obj. 1 resp. The agreement with the ancient concept 
of natural law is obvious. 
: ” Qu. gl, art. 2, obj. 2 resp. Here the term lex naturalis, not jus naturale, 
is use 
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type (ratio) of divine wisdom as directing all acts and motions”.** 
Thomas explains that God governs the acts and motions of all 
creatures and is to the world as the artist is to his work. Since in 
every artist the type of the order (ratio ordinis) which is pro- 
duced by him pre-exists, the type (ratio) of the divine wisdom 
bears the character (rationem) of law. So the idea is distinctly 
expressed that the whole of nature (not only human actions) is 
subject to law. Two points, however, must be brought into promi- 
nence. First, the whole idea that the type of the order of the world 
pre-exists in God is obviously Platonic. And, secondly, the order 
Thomas has in mind is a teleological, not a causal one: to the 
words “divine wisdom”, quoted above, he makes the significant ad- 
dition “moving everything to its due end (ad debitum finem)”.** 
The distance from the modern concept of physical law is consider- 


able. 


Somewhat later** objections are discussed, stating that irrational 
beings cannot be subject to the eternal law, since it cannot be 
promulgated to them and since they do not participate in reason. 
The objections are refuted and it is expressly stated that “all 
movements and actions of the whole of nature are subject to the 
eternal law”. What promulgation is to man “the impression of an 
inward active principle” (i.e. an Aristotelian entelechy) is to 
natural things. As the only instance, however, the sea is given, 
which, according to Prov. 8, 29, received a law from God. As to 
natural law Thomas shares the ambiguity with the Corpus Juris. 
On the one hand he gives moral precepts as instances (evil has to 
be avoided) ; on the other he quotes the Pandects and explains 
that sexual intercourse and education of the offspring among ani- 
mals are based on natural law. Man has some natural laws in 
common even with inanimate things : not only man, but, as Thomas 
maintains, every substance strives to preserve its being.*® 


” Ou. 93, art. 1 resp (cf. qu. 91, art. 1). 

* The teleological character of the order of the world is stressed and identi- 
fied with divine providence I qu. 22, art. 1. Jbid. art. 2 obj. 1 and 3 it is ex- 
plained that Democritus and the Epicureans denied providence (and with it, 


as we may add, order and eternal law) by ascribing the course of nature 
to “necessity of matter”. 


* Op. cit. qu. 93, art. 5, obj. 1 and 2. : 
Ibid., qu. 94, art. 2—It is not quite clear whether in Thomas physical 
regularities belong to natural or to eternal law. In the article just quoted 
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On the whole Thomas combines the biblical idea of God as the 
lawgiver of the universe and the ancient concept of natural law 
with Platonic and Aristotelian ideas. His concept of eternal law, 
therefore, is entirely teleological and identical with the idea of 
divine providence. Moreover, our discussion is apt to give a dis- 
torted view of his interest in physical regularities. The passages 
of the Summa Theologica in which they are mentioned have been 
singled out from a very extensive exposition. In the edition of 
Pope Leo XIII (Rome, 1892) they fill just two pages, whereas 
his whole discussion of law extends over two hundred and seven 
pages. Actually the Summa Theologica is interested in all theologi- 
cal problems connected with the concept of law and deals with 
physical phenomena only in so far as they are mentioned in the 
Bible and the Corpus Juris. 

6. In discussing authors of the modern era we have to show, 
first, that the concept of physical law was not known before the 
seventeenth century. Since numerous authors must be considered, 
we shall treat them in groups without strictly observing the tem- 
poral sequence. We may begin with a few theologians and jurists. 

The widely read handbook of jurisprudence Doctor and Student 
by Christopher Saint Germain, published in Latin in 1532 and in 
English in 1530 and 1531, briefly repeats the opinions of Thomas 
and the Corpus Juris on eternal law, to which the universe is 
subject, and on natural law. Of the latter two meanings are dis- 
tinguished, one referring to reasonable creatures only, the other to 
all creatures.** The first meaning is merely juridical, the second 
covers also biological and physical phenomena. Seventy years later, 
Richard Hooker advocates the same ideas more extensively in the 
first chapters of his well known treatise The Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, published in 1592 or 1594.°7 Of course he knows and 
discusses God’s eternal law which is identical with divine provi- 
dence. As to natural law he separates the natural law of reasonable 


a few of them are counted with natural law. In qu. 93, art. 5, on the other 
hand, they are counted with eternal law. Natural law is restricted to reason- 
able beings in qu. 91, art. 2, obj. 2. 

** 15th edition, London 1571, chap. I p. 3 and chap. 5 p. 5f. On the first 
editions cf. S.E. Thorne, “St. Germain’s Doctor and Student”, The Library, 
IVth series, vol. X (1930) pp. 421-426. 

* Book I, chap. 3. Works (ed. Keble, 7th ed., Oxford 1888) I 200ff. 
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beings and the natural law which is kept “unwittingly by the 
heavens and elements”.** He adds that the latter “hath in it more 
than men as yet attained to know or perhaps ever shall atiain”. The 
very laws of nature, which one century later became the most im- 
portant subject of scientific investigation, are considered unrecog- 
nizable. Hooker quotes the Bible on God as the lawgiver of rain 
and sea and gives an enumeration of natural laws reminiscent of 
Ovid and Arnobius.*® The elements do not change their qualities ; 
the celestial spheres, sun and moon, move regularly ; the turn of the 
seasons, wind and rain, enable the earth to bear fruit. If this order 
were disturbed, “what would become of man whom these things 
do all serve”? Obviously Hooker’s concept of natural law is still 
entirely anthropocentric and teleological. 

Nothing essential about our problem is contained in Jean Bodin, 
the most eminent political philosopher of the period.*® On the other 
hand an important advance to logical clarification of the law- 
concept was made in Suarez. In his Tractatus de Legibus (1612) 
the Spanish Neo-Scholastic consistently clings to the distinction 
between “morals” and “nature’*’ and restricts the term “law”, 
in its proper meaning, to the former. Suarez opposes the definition 
of law in Thomas Aquinas because it disregards this distinction.*? 
“Things lacking reason”, he says,** “properly, are capable neither 
of law nor of obedience. In this the efficacy of divine power and 
natural necessity .. . are called law by a metaphor.” The wording 
of the Scripture (he quotes the well known passages) is said to 
be in accordance with this explanation. In the section on eternal 
laws“ the Bible passages are interpreted in the same way and the 
statement that irrational and even inanimate beings can be subject 
to the eternal law is called “a mere mode of expression”.*® The 
Corpus Juris too, when speaking of natural laws among animals 

* Chap. 3 p. 206. * Ibid. p. 207. 

“De la République (1577) does not give a general analysis of the law- 


concept. Universae Naturae Theatrum (Francofurti 1597) restricts itself in 
the preface (fol. 3) to a few generalities on the unchangeable course of the 


celestial spheres. Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem (1566) men- 


tions “some eternal law of nature” according to which everything under- 
goes a cyclic change: vices follow virtue, ignorance science, darkness light 
(VII, 36). The astronomical pattern is manifest. 
* Moralia et naturalia II, 2 §12. 
I, 1 §1. “1, : $2 “TI, 2 §§4, 10, 12, 13. 
“II, 2 §12: quaestionem esse de modo loquendi. 
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(which, actually, are led “by natural instinct”), makes use of a 
“metaphor”.** “The real natural law inheres in the human minds 
only.”’*7 Certainly, Suarez knows as little of natural laws in the 
modern meaning of the word as Thomas did, but his concept of law 
is considerably more modern. The intellectual change from Thomas 
to Suarez will be explained in our last paragraph. 

7. Beyond the ranks of theological and juridical writers about 
1600 natural law is scarcely mentioned. In 1570 John Dee, the 
alchemist to Queen Elizabeth, mentions that nature “abhorreth 
empty space so much, that, contrary to ordinary law, the Elements 
will move or stand”.‘™* Montaigne in his Essais (1582) uses the 

‘term natural law only once and in its juridical sense.** Shakespeare 

once makes Falstaff speak jokingly of natural law in its juridical 
meaning. In Cymbeline (1609), on the other hand, he calls it “na- 
ture’s law” that the human embryo remains nine months in its 
mother’s womb.*® Shakespeare thus adds one more instance of a 
prescientific natural law to the instances in the Bible, Ovid, 
Arnobius, and Hooker. 

The term is used more frequently in Francis Bacon. In his 
Advancement of Learning (1605) Bacon discusses the pyramid of 
the sciences and gives knowledge of “the Summary law of nature” 
as its “vertical point”.®® He expresses, however, his doubt whether 
this knowledge can be attained by man. The theological origin of 
the idea is revealed by a Latin quotation, speaking of “the work 
operated by God from the beginning to the end”. In the Novum 
Organum (1620) the term “law” is very often used synonymously 
with “form”. “When we speak of forms”, Bacon says,®* “we mean 
nothing else but those laws and determinations of the pure act 
which set in order and constitute a simple nature... . The form 
of heat and the law of heat are the same thing.” These “laws” or 
“forms” were treated as rather mysterious entities by Bacon him- 


, 3 §8. I, 1 

“* Preface to Billingsley’s Euclid translation, Sig. dj ro. 

“ Essais 2, 12: there is no natural law, since the customs of the various 
nations are different (ed. Villey, Paris 1930, vol. II p. 494f.). 

“2 Henry IV, III, 2 last lines; Cymbeline V, 4 verse 37. 

” Works (Spedding and Ellis) VI 222, 

* Nov. Org. II, 17 (Fowler, 2nd ed., Oxford 1889), p. 380. 6f. cf. ibid. I, 
51 p. 228f., I, 75 p. 268; II, 2 p. 346; Il, 4 and § p. 348ff.; II, 17 p. 399; II, 52 
Pp. 597. 
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self. They are nearer to alchemy than to modern science, are con- 
sidered by Bacon as the very essences of things and qualities, and 
are, obviously, survivals of the Aristotelian and Scholastic formae 
substantiales. The only question is how Bacon came to introduce 
the term “law” for this medieval concept. As the passage in the 
Advancement of Learning indicates, the Bible suggested this ex- 
pression. Thus Bacon’s terminology again reveals the theological 
roots of the concept of physical law. How far remote, however, 
Bacon still is from this concept is illustrated by the remarkable 
fact that he was ignorant even of the law of the lever.*? 

8. Now we have approached the period of rising natural science 
and it is time to look for the concept of natural law among its 
pioneers. The result, however, differs considerably from expecta- 
tion. 

Copernicus (1543) speaks of the “machine of the world founded 
by the best and most regular artificer”,®* but never of laws of this 
machine or of the solar system. The same holds of William Gilbert, 
who was among the earliest adherents of Copernicus in England. 
In his De Magnete (1600), when discussing the precession of the 
vernal point, he once speaks of a “rule and norm of equality” 
that may be ascribed to complicated astronomical movements by 
some hypothesis.** This corresponds almost exactly to the modern 
concept of physical law, though the term is not used. The isolated 
passage must not be overestimated. De Magnete is the first printed 
book on experimental physics by a scholar. Gilbert makes careful 
and numerous empirical observations, but still restricts himself 
in his theoretical explanations to metaphysical generalities on the 
animation of the globe and the magnet. In his extensive discus- 
sions of magnetic phenomena he once makes three rather vague 
statements which may be called magnetic laws. They are, how- 


*® De Augmentis V, 3, 10. 

* De Revolutionibus, preface to Paul III. Thorn edition (Curtze) p. 5 1.32. 

™ De Magnete VI, 9 p. 237. 

* Ibid. I1, 32 p. 99. Since they are for the most part overlooked, they may 
be discussed here. They state that equal loadstones approach each other with 
equal “incitation”. The same holds for both magnetized and non-magnetized 
iron bodies.—In Gilbert’s time theoretical mechanics in general and an exact 
concept of force in particular were not yet developed. His three laws compare 
magnetic forces dynamically by the “incitation” of the movement, they cause, 
“incitation” probably being something vague between velocity, impulse, and 
kinetic energy. He restricts himself to the case of equality of forces and 
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ever, given in a short chapter, entitled “some problems”, are not 
referred to further, and are called neither laws nor rules. 

An abundance of physical laws is to be found in Galileo. In his 
manuscript Le Mecaniche, composed in about 1598 when he was 
a young professor in Padua, he discusses the lever, the windlass, 
and the pulley, and gives the conditions of equilibrium in quantita- 
tive terms. Yet the term “law” is never used. His Discourses and 
Mathematical Demonstrations on two new Sciences (1638) 
laid the foundation stone of moderu mechanics and mathematical 
physics in general. In this work*’ he discusses the dependence of 
the period of a pendulum on its length, the dependence of the 
number of vibrations of a string on its length, tension, cross 
section, and specific gravity, in quantitative terms. He does not 
express these relations by mathematical formulas, but paraphrases 
them in words. And he never calls them “laws” or “rules”, but 
occasionally refers to the law of the pendulum as a “propor- 
tion”.°® The same work contains his greatest achievement, the 
statement of the law of falling bodies, and his discussion of 
projection.®® Again the terms “law” and “rule” do not occur, The 
results are given in the form of numbered theorems, proposi- 
tions, lemmata, and corollaries, connected by mathematical demon- 
strations. Though the investigation is a model of experimental 
research, its literary exposition clings to the traditional deductive 
form of Archimedes and Euclid.® 

Apparently Galileo did not know the term “natural law’. When 
he occasionally mentions the law of the lever in the Discorsi, he 

_paraphrases it by a long sentence and refers to it, a few lines later, 
as the “ratios” (ragioni) of the lever and as “that principle” 


does not give a real measurement. His laws correspond approximately to 
Newton’s third law (action equals reaction). 

 Opere, edizione nazionale, II, 147ff. 

Ibid. VIII, 130ff. and 143ff. 

Ibid. 130, 1.20ff. 

Ibid. 197ff. and 288ff. 

” Ibid. 266 Archimedes, Euclid, and Apollonius are referred to. The de- 
ductive expositions are given in the Latin, the experiments in the Italian, 
sections of the Discorsi. This is a survival of the social prejudice against 
manual labor. Respectable science deduces and uses the Latin language ; ex- 
perimentation is the business of vernacular speaking craftsmen.—/bid. pp. 
156-165ff. he discusses quantitatively, how the strength of a pillar depends 
on its breadth, weight, and length. The results are not called “laws”, but 
are numbered as propositions and corollaries on the margin. 
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(questo principio).™ It is significant that the modern English and 
German translations often speak of physical laws, when Galileo 
expresses himself differently. When the translator speaks of the 
most perfect laws of nature, Galileo only speaks of the “most 
orderly world” (mondo ordinatissimo) ; when the translator denies 
that anything can happen against the laws of nature, Galileo only 
says “against nature” (contro a natura).® Galileo came nearest to 
the law-metaphor when he discussed theological objections. A few 
years before the condemnation of the Copernican doctrine by the 
church he defended the rights of free investigation in a letter to 
Castelli (1613). The Holy Writ, he writes,** and Nature both 
originate in the Divine Word, the former as a dictation of the Holy 
Ghost, the latter as “an executor of God’s orders” (ordini di Dio) 
—orders, not laws. 

The law-metaphor originates in the Bible, but what was new 
in Galileo’s investigation was not influenced by the Bible. It cannot 
be verified here that Galileo’s concept of science sprung from the 
method of contemporary technology, since the verification would 
imply an analysis of the origin of modern natural science in 
general. The superior craftsmen of the sixteenth century, the 
artists and military engineers, were accustomed not only to experi- 
mentation, but also to expressing their results in empirical rules 
and quantitative terms. The substantial forms and occult qualities 
of the scholars were of little use to them. They looked for service- 
able, and, if possible, quantitative rules of operation when they 
had to construct their lifting engines, machines, and guns. In the 
manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci (about 1500) over and over 
again such quantitative rules of operation are given. They are 
usually formulated in the manner of cooking recipes: “If you 
want to know”, Leonardo says explaining the drawing of a bent 
lever, “how much more than MB AM weighs, look how many 
times CB is contained in AD” etc.*** The mathematical function- 

" Ibid. VIII, 152 1. 3ff., 13.and 16 (Dialogo). 

© Ibid. VII, 43 1.6 (Dialogo) and VIII, 60 1.14 (Discorsi). 


“ Ibid. V, 282 1.30. Literally conforming his letter to the Grand Duchess 
of Tuscany (1615) ibid. 316 1.25. 

“* Ravaisson-Mollien, Les Manuscripts de Léonard de Vinci, Paris 1891, 
vol. 6, Ms. 2038 fol 3r. On the other hand Leonardo, discussing the propaga- 
tion of light, says in a more poetical and theological vein: “O marvellous 
Necessity . . . by a supreme and irrevocable law every natural action obeys 
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concept, applied to physical phenomena, appeared for the first time 
in the literature of mankind in a prescription for gunners. In 1546, 
eighteen years before the birth of Galileo, Tartaglia, in a booklet 
on gunnery, fortification, and applied mathematics, pointed out 
that an elevation of 25° gives a gun a certain range; if the eleva- 
tion is 30° the range is “much greater”, if 35° “greater”, if 40° 
“somewhat greater”, if 45° “a bit greater”, if 50° “a bit smaller”, 
if 55° “somewhat smaller” and so forth. One can make a table of 
the ranges, Tartaglia continues, and give it to the officer ; the officer 
can tell the gunner how to level the gun, but the table itself can 
be kept secret, just as “the apprentices can carry out the prescrip- 
tions” according to the directions of the apothecary. Tartaglia was 
a quite poor, selfeducated mathematics teacher and adviser to 
gunners, architects, and merchants, ten pennies a question. He 
was not a university scholar but belonged with the superior 

These quantitative rules of the early capitalistic artisans are, 
though they are never called so, the forerunners of the modern 
physical laws. Galileo set the investigation of functional rela- 
tions between physical quantities as the main task for science.” 
The concept of physical law and its paramount scientific im- 
portance was perfectly familiar to him. But the term “law” was 
never used by him, since he cared more for his experiments than 
for the writings of the theologians and the Corpus Juris. 

Stevin and Pascal proceeded in a way similar to Galileo’s: both 
were entirely familiar with the concept without ever using the 
term “natural law”. Stevin (1585 and 1608) views the mechanical 
problems with the eyes of an engineer. Still he explains important 
laws of statics (the mechanical advantage of the inclined plane, 
the principle of Archimedes) in the deductive way of Euclid, giv- 
ing numbered definitions, postulates, and propositions.® Pascal 


thee by the directest possible process . . . thou by thy law containest all 
effects to issue from their causes in the briefest possible way” (Codice 
Atlantico, ed. Pinnati, Milan 1go1, III, 1161). 

"” Ouesiti et inventioni I, 1; “ten pennies” (scudi) ibid. IIT, 10. 

* Galileo himself declared the problem of the curve of projection (which 
puzzled the gunners of the period) as the starting point to his study of the 
law of falling bodies. Opere, letter 2300 to Marsili (1632), XIV, 386. 

* Hypomnemata Mathematica, 1608, vol. 4, Statics. 
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(1663) expressly rejects the doctrines of abhorrence of vacuum 
and of occult qualities.°° He knows that all machines satisfy the 
principle of work, that the heights of two liquids in a communi- 
cating tube are inversely proportional to their densities, and dis- 
cusses the principle of Archimedes—all this without ever speaking 
of laws.®" Occasionally he mentions meteorological “rules” for the 
variations in the height of the barometer.** His ignorance of the 
law-metaphor is remarkable, since he was intently dealing with 
theological problems; his physical and his religious interests seem 
to have been separated by an impenetrable wall. The doctrine of 
natural law in the juridical meaning, however, was known and 
agreed to by him.* 

g. Kepler seems to be the first naturalist who, occasionally, used. 
the law-metaphor. His well known three laws of planetary move- 
ment, however, never are called laws by him. The first and second, 
given in his Astronomia Nova (1609), are paraphrased in long 
expositions ;*° the third, published in Harmonices Mundi (1619), 
once is called a “theorem”’.”* 

On the other hand Kepler frequently compares the inverse pro- 
portion of velocity and solar distance of a planet (which is the 
basis of his second law) to the analogous proportion between the 
force and arm of a balanced lever. And in this context he some- 
times speaks of the “law”, more frequently however of the “ratios”, 
of the lever.”? Sometimes he uses the term law as almost synony- 
mous with measure or proportion. Once he draws a diagram in 
order to clarify the question “which laws are required” in repre- 
senting a planetary orbit. Or he remarks that the earth receives 
“the laws of its celerity and slowness” in proportion to its approach 
to and its movement away from the sun."* Other passages are 


de l’équilibre etc. Geuvres (ed. Brunschvicg-Boutroux III, 224 
and 254. 


Ibid. 163, 171, 178. Fragments, Geuvres, I1, 520. 

” Pensées, Guvres XIII, 216 no. 294. *TII cap. sof. 

"V cap. 3 (Opera, ed. Frisch V, 280). 

® Astr. Nov., Opera III, 301: lege staterae; Epitome Astr. Cop. Opera vol. 
VI, 373: quae sunt huius celeritatis et tarditatis leges et exempla? Exemplum 
genuinum est in statera.—Rationes staterae: Astr. nov. Opera III, 300, 390, 
301 and Ep. Astr. Cop., Opera VI 405. 

" Astr. Nov. Opera I11, 315: quibus legibus opus sit ad . . . orbitam 
repraesentandam; ibid. 149: leges celeritatis et tarditatis suae accipere ex 
modulo accessus . . . et recessus. 
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nearer to modern terminology. He discusses the spread of forces 
from the sun and points out that the force diminishes either with 
the second or with the third power of the distance; this follows 
“from the very law of emanation”, for the force, although being 
immaterial, is “not free from geometric laws”."* The background 
of these expositions is formed by theological ideas. Kepler ends a 
long astronomical discussion with the remark that some “geometri- 
cal incertitude” is implied in the problem. “And I do not know”, 
he adds,” “whether this is not repudiated by God himself, who, 
up to now, is always found (deprehenditur) to be proceeding in 
a mathematical way.” From this the Pythagorean doctrine in 
Kepler’s Harmonices mundi follows quite consistently, stating that 
God ordered the universe according to the principle of “geometrical 
beauty”. In a letter to Fabricius (May 1605) Kepler reports that | 
he has most laboriously treated the irregularities of the planetary 
movement “until they were at last accommodated to the laws of 
nature”.”® It can hardly be doubted that these laws of nature are 
nothing else than the divine principles of mathematical beauty.” 

Kepler was at the same time a Pythagorean and a devout Pro- 
testant. His first work, the Mysterium Cosmographicum (1596), 
explained the solar system by means of the five Platonic bodies. 
His Harmonices Mundi (1619), which gave the third law among 
numerous mathematical relations without any physical importance, 
advocated the harmony of the spheres. He considered it his scien- 
tific task to reveal the mathematical order of the universe, to 
describe its beauty, and to praise God as its founder. Thus he 
changed the divine laws of the Bible into geometric prescriptions 
and used the term “law” almost as synonymous with ratio or pro- 
portion. He is distinguished from the numerous Neo-Pythagoreans 
of the late Renaissance by his care for empirical observation and 
his mathematical genius which succceeded in discovering the regu- 
larities in apparently most irregular phenomena. His interpretation 
of these laws, however, still is animistic. After having stated “the 
laws and quantity of the variation’ of the planetary velocity, he 


™ Ibid. 303. * Ibid. 397. * Opera III, 37. 

“In his Ad Vitellionem Paralipomena (1604, Opera I1) he gives many 
optical laws (not yet the law of refraction). The term “law” is never used; 
they are numbered as propositions and corollaries in the manner of Euclid. 


| 

| | 
| 

| 

| 
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raises the question “whether the laws are such, that they probably 
can be known to the planet”. He explains extensively that. the 
movement of the planet probably results from the “wrestling” of 
its animal and its magnetic faculty, the “mind” of the planet per- 
ceiving a certain angle and reckoning its sine. This sense-perception 
without eyes does not seem impossible at all to him. For an analogy 
he refers, on the one hand, to the sublunar bodies adjusting their 
behavior to the stars and, on the other, to his own mother who has 
born all of her children under the same constellation without mak- 
ing use of eyes.’* Obviously Kepler’s concept of law is quite near 
to astrology.”® 

The concept of natural law occurs fully developed in Descartes. 
In his Discours de la Méthode (1637) Descartes starts the short 
exposition of his new philosophy of nature with the declaration 
that he has found “laws which God has put into nature”. God has 
impressed the ideas of them on the human mind in such a way, 
that their universal validity cannot be doubted.*° In the following* 
it is explained that God, after the creation of matter, let nature 
develop from chaos in accordance to these laws. Even if God had 
created several worlds the “laws of nature” (loix de la nature) 
would be valid in all of them. The laws themselves, however, are 
not given in the Discours. When discussing the circulation of the 
blood. Descartes only mentions that “the rules (régles) of nature 
are identical with the rules of mechanics” .** As an appendix to the 

* Astr. nov. cap. 57 (Opera III, 392-397) ; Cf. ibid. cap. 39 pp. 317-320. 
The astrological passage p. 319. 

*The question how the planets manage to move regularly results from 
the elimination of the solid spheres by Tycho Brahe, as Kepler himself 
states (ibid. p. 319). The same problem had been discussed a few years 
before (1591) by Patrizzi (Nova de Universis Philosophia, Pancosmia 12; 
and. ed. Venice 1593, fol. 91 col. 3). Though Patrizzi does not speak of laws 
and contrasts only the “order of the world” to chaos, he is quite near to 
an embryonic concept of natural law. Like Kepler he refers to the animae 
rationales of the stars obeying “God’s providence” and compares them to 
manoeuvring soldiers, obeying the order of the officer. God corresponds in this 
metaphor to the officer and the natural laws to his orders.—Patrizzi’s mili- 
tary metaphor reveals the importance of social changes for the history 
of ideas. He himself gives ancient Spartans and Macedonians as examples. 
A medieval author, however, could not have thought of the military meta- 
phor, since battles in the feudal period consisted of a multitude of duels 
with very little discipline. Obviously Patrizzi is inspired by the new in- 
fantry tactics which, in early capitalism, had developed from the armies of 
Swiss mercenaries. 


Disc. (Guvres, ed. Adam-Tannery, VI 41). 
" Ibid. 42f. cf. 45 1. 11ff. © Ibid. 54 1. 26f. 
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Discours Descartes published his Dioptrique. There the laws of 
reflexion and (for the first time) of refraction are discussed. In 
connection with the latter the term “law” is used too.** 

The Principia Philosophiae (1644) is the new work announced 
in the Discours. There Descartes explains in the second book* 
that the product of mass and velocity remains constant in nature, 
since God and his operations are perfect and immutable. “And 
from this immutability of God”, Descartes continues, “some rules 
or laws of nature which are the causes . . . of the various motions, 
can be understood.’’** He gives three laws, the first and second 
expressing the law of inertia, the third stating that in every impact 
“one body gives as much of its movement to the other as it loses”. 
They are alternately and repeatedly called laws and rules. The 
immutability of God and his operations and the creation of the 
world are mentioned several times.*® In order to make quantitative 
calculation of movement possible Descartes adds seven “rules” of 
impact which, however, are partly incorrect.*’ He closes the section 
with the remark that in his opinion no other “principles of physics” 
are necessary in the explanation of all phenomena in nature.** 
Being a mechanist, he believes he has exhausted not only all me- 
chanical but all physical laws by his enumeration. 

Descartes discusses natural laws in a few more places. In the 
third book of the Principia he states that it is a “law of nature” 
that all bodies moving in circles try to recede from the centre.® 
He immediately explains that he does not intend to ascribe minds 
to moving bodies by this statement and thus shows how carefully 
he avoids the vitalistic concepts of the middle ages.*° A quantita- 
tive determination of the centrifugal force, however, is not yet 
given. Near the end of the work he states, summarizing, that it 
has discussed “what must follow from the mutual impact of the 
bodies according to mechanical laws, confirmed by certain and 
everyday experiments”.*' His laws or rules of impact are discussed 

“ CEuvres VI, 100 |. 27f. The law of refraction was discovered by Snell 
in 1621 and first published by Descartes. 

* Princ. IT §36. Geuvres VIII 61. 

*® Ibid. II §37 (p. 62). In the Discours also Descartes had stated that his 


laws of nature are derived from no other principle but God’s perfection 
(VI 431.5). Ibid. II §§37-42. II §§45-52. 


87 
§64. TIT §55. “TIT §56, 
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frequently in his correspondence, among others in a letter to 
Christian Huyghens.*” 


Descartes was a consistent mechanist. Convinced that in the last 


analysis all physical phenomena consist in movement and impact, 


he strictly denied any teleological, anthropocentric, or animistic 
explanation of nature. The soullike substantial forms of the 
Scholastics were discarded by him. On the other hand he was a 
devout Catholic. Adapting the traditional ideas of God and soul 
to the new mechanistic science, and stressing the idea of inde- 
structibility, he created a new concept of substance, able to cover 
both matter and mind. To substantial souls he clung as firmly as 
he eliminated all soullike components from the physical world. 
Thus he introduced into human thinking a dualism of matter and 
mind, of outer and inner world, which in similar rigor had no- 
where and never before existed. There is hardly any other 
philosopher as characteristic of the modern era and Western cul- 
ture as is Descartes.°* When we compare with other cultures and 
omit details, all modern Western philosophers appear more or less 
as Cartesians, since all of them deal with the mind-body-problem 
and the problem of the external world. At the end of the nineteenth 
century only, since the breakdown of mechanistic physics (and 
with the fading of religious orthodoxy), the influence of Cartesian 
metaphysics is beginning to decline. 

The Cartesian concept of the world combined the basic ideas 
of the Bible and the new physics. By the same combination of ideas 
he became the most important pioneer of the concept of natural 
law which influenced the thinking of the modern era as strongly 
as his dualism. Like Galileo, he took over the basic idea of physical 
regularities and quantitative rules of operation from the superior 
artisans of his period. And from the Bible he took the idea of God’s 
legislation. By combining both he created the modern concept of 
natural law.** Galileo understood the scientific importance of the 

"“Taws” and “rules” alternately; No. 114 to Huyghens (II, 50); No. 


371 to Clerselier (IV, 183ff.); No. 179 to Mersenne (IV, 396); No. 514 
Burman (VI, 168) ; No. 566 to Morus (VI, 405). 

“Cf. Edgar Zilsel, Problems of Empiricism, Encyclopedia of Unified 
Science, II/18, Chicago 1941, §3. 

“The relations of Descartes to contemporary technology recede to the 
background in his writings. Yet in his Discours he stresses the utility of 
his principles and refers to the “various crafts of our artisans” (CEuvres 
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interdependence of physical quantities at least as clearly as Des- 
cartes and made use of more and of more complicated mathematical 
functions. But the law-metaphor was unknown to him. Kepler did 
speak of laws, but his law-concept was too animistic to influence 
rising physics greatly. Descartes only combined the law-metaphor 
with a mechanistic concept of natural law. His influence both on 
philosophy and on physics can be in Spinoza, in the physicists of 
the Royal Society, and in Newton. 

10. Spinoza gives a chapter on divine law in his Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus (1670). In this he distinguishes the laws 
“depending on necessity of nature” from the laws resulting from 
human decrees. As an instance of the former he gives the principle 
of the conservation of the quantity of motion following Descartes. 
He amplifies, however, the extent of the Cartesian law-concept 
from physics to psychology by adding the law of association by 
contiguity (as it is called today). Moreover he stresses universal 
determination: “everything is determined”, he says, “by the uni- 
versal laws of nature.”®° This idea is emphatically repeated in the 
chapter on miracles. The immutable and universal laws of nature 
are mentioned again and again and are expressly identified with 
the “decrees of God”. Miracles which apparently contradict them 
are denied and explained by human ignorance.* The opposition 
of “natural law” and miracle, repeated in the following period over 
and over again, apparently occurs here for the first time. In the 
Theologico-Political Treatise Spinoza ‘is still trying to hide his 
pantheism. He speaks, therefore, of the decrees of God in a rather 
ambiguous way. Since he did not believe in God’s personality, 
however, he noticed, in contrast to Descartes, that application of 
the term “law” to physical things is based “on a metaphor (per 
translationem)”.®’ Possibly this insight was also influenced by 
Suarez, who was known to Spinoza. 


VI 62). The Cartesian dualism presupposes the New Testament (concept 
of soul), his law-concept the old (God, the lawgiver). 

® Tract. Theol.-Pol. cap. 4. Opera (ed. Vloten-Land in 4 vols., The 
Hague 1914) II 134. 

* Cap. 6 (ibid. 156-170 passim). 

” Cap. 4 p. 135.—In his first work (1663), the Renati Des Cartes Princitie 
Philosophiae, he gives the Cartesian seven “rules” of motion (II, prop. 
24-31). In the annexed Cogitata Metaphysica he often speaks of the “de- 
crees” of God (I, cap. 3). 
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The determinist explanation of mental phenomena is carried 
out in Spinoza’s Ethics. The famous preface to the third part 
begins with the statement that human affects too “follow the com- 
mon laws of nature”. Alluding to the origin of the term “law”, 
Spinoza explains that man in nature does not form a state within 
the state and expressly denies Descartes’ doctrine of free will. 
Actually “the laws and rules of nature, according to which every- 
thing happens and is transformed, are the same everywhere and 
always”. Therefore he will deal with human behavior in a strictly 
causal way without any valuation—a modern author would have 
said, in the manner of the natural sciences. Since Spinoza, how- 
ever, considered the deductive method of Euclid the most scientific, 
he says he will treat human actions as if the question were of lines, 
planes, and bodies. In the following this program is carried out 
more geometrico. Yet Spinoza is, of course, not able to give 
quantitative laws of psychology. The laws of nature are occasion- 
ally mentioned in later sections also of the Ethics and in his cor- 
respondence.** One passage is interesting, since it occurs in a letter 
to Oldenburg, the secretary of the Royal Society, and since it 
expressly states that all physical processes follow “the laws of 
mechanics”. Like Descartes and virtually all physicists of the 
period he is a consistent mechanist. 

On the whole Spinoza has taken over the theistic concept of 
natural law from Descartes and has reinterpreted it in a pantheistic 
way. At the same time he has extended it to the province of mental 
phenomena. His ethical ideals being entirely Stoic, he is a deter- 
minist. Yet his determinism is neither magic nor theological but 
mechanistic, as it is in Hobbes and as it became in the natural 
sciences of the following period. Spinoza is the first author com- 
bining general metaphysical determinism with the modern concept 
of natural law. 

_ In 1638, six years before publication of his Principia, Descartes 
had written to the young Christian Huyghens on his laws of im- 
pact.*® With these “laws” or “rules” Huyghens occupied himself in 
various manuscripts for many years, since he noticed the incor- 


* Ethics 4, app., cap. 6f.—Letter no. 13 (to Oldenburg, leges mechanicae). 
Cf. letters no. 31, 33, 


42. 
Cf. above footnote 92. Huyghens was then 19 years old. 
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rectness of Descartes’ statements. He discovered the conservation 
of kinetic energy in elastic impacts and published his results in a 
letter to the Journal des Scavans, Sur les régles du mouvement dans 
la rencontre des corps (1669). After his death a treatise of his on 
the same subject De Motu corporum ex percussione appeared in 
his Opuscula Postuma (1703). In all these papers the laws of 
impact are alternately called “rules” and “laws”.’°° A Latin trans- 
lation of his letter to the Journal des Scavans was published also 
in the Philosophical Transactions (1669), the new journal of the 
newly founded Royal Society. In the brief English introduction 
Oldenburg, the secretary of the Society, speaks alternately of the 
“laws” and of the “rules” of motion.’ 

On the same problem two Latin papers of Wallis and Christo- 
pher Wren had appeared one year before (1668) in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. The whole discussion was started by the 
Royal Society. Wallis’ paper has the title 4 summary account given 
by Dr. John Wallis of the General Laws of Motion. Wren’s article 
is called Lex naturae de Collisione Corporum.’? As these papers 
show, the term “law’”’ first became customary among physicists with 
the laws of impact. In this the influence of Descartes is obvious, 
though the papers of Huyghens, Wallis, and Wren, no longer 
contain theological remarks. Possibly the terminology of the Trans- 
actions was influenced also by Spinoza, the friend of Oldenburg. 
The first volumes of the Transactions occasionally speak of natural 
laws in other contexts too. They report on a paper of a French 
Gentleman, Mr. Auzout, who believed he had found laws of 
cometary movement.’** And they mention “odd laws” of variation 
of the barometer and the “laws of refraction” in optics.?™ 

The last two passages refer to two new physical instruments 


™ Huyghens, Guvres Completes (ed. Soc. Holl. d. Sc.) XVI 95 (ms. 

of 1652), a4 3 = of 1654), 139 (ms. of 1656), 181 (letter to the Journ. 
6.23 91 (de motu corp.).—In his Horologium Oscillatorium 

( Ibid. XVIII Bor ) and his De wi centrifuga (ibid. 366i.) the term “law” 
is not used, though important physical laws are stated for the first time. 

% Phil. Trans. 1V (1669), 925.—The Royal Society was founded in 1663; 
the Trans. appeared first in 1665. 

 Thid. III (1668) 864ff. 

™ Phil. Trans. 1 4. Auzout speaks of “laws” also in his French pamphlet 
on the comet of 1664/65, printed in 1665 in Paris (pp. 1 and 7).—He be- 
lieves that the comet in question moves in a circle. He is proud of having 
found this hypothesis upon three observations only (Phil. Trans. I 19). 

™ Phil. Trans. I 31f. 
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of the eminent microscopist and experimentalist Robert Hooke 
and are almost literally taken from the preface to his Micro- 
graphia (1665). Hooke was Curator of the Society and had to 
prepare the experiments for their meetings. He discovered the so- 
called law of Hooke, stating that the stress of an elastic body is 
proportional to its strain. In his Lectures de Potentia Restitutiva 
(1678) he calls it a “Rule or Law of Nature”.*® This is the first 
time that a physical law, referred to in modern textbooks under 
the name of its discoverer, is called a law by the discoverer him- 
self. As early as in 1662 Hooke used the term “law” occasionally 
also in his notes on his experiments on Boyle’s law.’ 

Sir Robert Boyle was among the eminent members of the Royal 
Society. He published his law (the volume of a gas is inversely 
proportional to its pressure) in his Defense of the doctrine touch- 
ing the Spring and Weight of the Air (1660) without using the 
term “law”. It is always called a hypothesis by him.2% On the 
other hand he frequently speaks of natural laws in his theological 
writings. In his Free inquiry into the vulgarly received Notion of 
Nature (composed in 1666) he declares the term “law”, when 
applied to inanimate things, “an improper and figurative expres- 
sion”, explaining this at great length.1°° In the explanation he 
strangely assumes that the law-metaphor ascribes teleological ten- 
dencies to physical objects. When an arrow, shot by a man, he 
says, moves towards the mark, “none will say that it moves by a 
law but by an external . . . impulse”.1°® Nevertheless he himself 
speaks in what follows very often of the “laws of motion pre- 
scribed by the author of things”.° He confesses to belong to the 
“modern naturalists and divines”, explaining the phenomena 
through “physico-mechanical principles and laws”. Animistic in- 
terpretations of nature, therefore, are combatted by him, but he 
immediately adds that “sometimes” there are miracles."* The paper 
contains numerous biblical quotations and a long polemic against 
Descartes.’ It is significant that twenty-one years before the pub- 


™ Reprinted in R. T. Gunther, Early Science in Oxford, Oxford 1938, 
VIII 334 and 336. 
 Thid. VI 83. ™ Works (ed. Birch) I 158, 162. 
Ibid. V 170ff. 
x8 . 177, cf. pp. 194, 225, 251, 252. ™ P. 21s. 
. 242. 
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lication of Newton’s Principia the memory of the metaphysical 
character and theological origin of the concept of natural law is 
completely alive in a treatise of a physicist of the Royal Society. 

Newton’s Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica (1687) 
has definitely made the term “law” a familiar component of the 
scientific vocabulary. Particularly his famous three “laws of mo- 
tion”, given at the beginning of the work,'"® were taken over by all 
physicists of the following period. The reference to Wren, Wallis, 
and Huyghens, and their laws of impact, in this section’ reveals 
the origin of the terminology. The term “law” is applied by Newton 
also to his gravitation-formula. The “laws and measures of gravi- 
tation” appear as early as in the preface. And at the end of the 
Principia, just after the famous refusal to invent hypotheses about 
the cause of gravitation, Newton states : “it is sufficient that actually 
gravitation exists and acts according to the laws given by us.” 
In several problems the mathematical and formal side is conspicu- 
ous in his concept of law. He looks for “the law of the centripetal 
force’, given the orbit of a moving body. In one special case the 
solution is: the force is proportional to the distance from the center. 
On the other hand a different “law” (the law of gravitation) 
results, if other orbits are given.*"® Here “law” is obviously almost 
synonymous with “proportionality” without any tinge of meta- 
physics. 

Still theological components have not vanished in Newton’s 
physics. Though he never mentions the divine origin of the natural 
laws, he declares that only creation of the world by an intelligent 
Entity can explain the remarkable coincidence of the directions 
and planes of the planetary movements. The planets stay in their 
orbits “by the laws of gravitation, but they could not, initially, re- 
ceive the regular position of the orbits by these laws’’.*'’ There 


™3 Opera (ed. Harsley) II. 13ff. They state, as is generally known, the 
principle of inertia, the proportionality of force and change of momentum, 
and the equality of action and reaction. The section is named “Axioms or 
Laws of Motion”. 

™ P. 23. As in Descartes, Wren, Wallis, and Huyghens, the laws of impact 
are alternately called “laws” and “rules”. 

™ Opera III, 174. His third letter to Bentley says: “Gravity must be 
caused by an agent acting constantly according to certain laws” (IV 438). 

“T, sect. 2 prop. 10, probl. 5. Cf. I sect. 3, prop. 11, probl. 6, and prop. raf. 
ut ib, 3, scholium generale (III 171). 
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follows a long exposition, explaining with classical and biblical ci- 
tations and a footnote on the etymology of the word “God”, that 
everything is in God. Altogether in the Principia theology has 
retreated from the laws to (as the modern physicist would put it) 
the initial conditions. However, Newton would have certainly ad- 
mitted, if he had been asked, that the laws too were established by 
God. Of course Newton knew also Descartes. It cannot be ex- 
plained, as he states, by Cartesian vortices “that the movement of 
the comets follows the same laws as the planets”.*"* 

Newton realized the novelty and scientific importance of the 
concept of physical law. He starts his work in the preface with the 
statement: “the modern scientists, omitting the substantial forms 
and the occult qualities, have undertaken to explain the phenomena 
of nature by mathematical laws.” The essential point of the modern 
scientific method is explained here with surpassing clarity. And 
he concludes his work regretting the imperfect state of knowledge 
in the fields of cohesion, nerve activity, and electricity. It is not 
yet known, he writes, “by which laws” these phenomena must be 
explained. Thus the first and the last sentence of the Principia deal 
with natural laws. Still the term “law” occurs more rarely than 
in a modern textbook on physics. It does not occur at all in his 
Lectiones Opticae and his Opticks, not even in the sections on 
reflexion and 

We need not trace the origins of our concept further. Whoever 
knows the immense influence exerted by Newton’s Principia on 
the science and even the whole literature of the following period, 
will not be surprised at the rapid spread of the idea of natural law 
in eighteenth-century physics, philosophy, and deistic theology. 
The concept was simply taken over in the shape in which it appears 
in Newton. As a consequence, the physical meaning of the term 
“natural law” gradually displaced the juridical. Voltaire, who 
contributed most to the popularization of Newton’s ideas on the 
continent, is already entirely familiar with the idea that nature 
is governed by laws, successfully investigated by scientists.12° No 


Tbid., 170. ™ Opera III, IV. 

” Elements de la philosophic de Newton (1738) 3, 1: (Guvres, Firmin 
Didot, V, 721), les lois de l’attraction; 3, 3 (p. 726): lois de la chute de 
corps trouvées par Galilée; 3, 5 (p. 730) : lois de la gravitation, régles de 
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doubt Newton’s Principia (1687) is the turning point in the rise 
of this idea. Whereas Locke’s Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing (1690) does not yet know the concept of natural law 
in its physical meaning, it already is a matter of course in Ber- 
keley’s Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710). In 1655 Hobbes’ De Corpore does not speak of laws. In 
1642 his De Cive and in 1645 his Leviathan discuss natural law 
in its juridical meaning only.’** In 1748, on the other hand, Mon- 
tesquieu’s L’esprit des lois dedicates the first chapter to physical 
laws. 

11. Finally, we must try to give an explanation of the develop- 
ment described. Why has it taken place in the way and at the time 
given? We cannot explain hcre why at the time of Galileo the idea 
of mechanical regularities arose. This explanation exceeds our 
present task, since it is linked with the niuch more general problem 
of the origin of experimental science and the quantitative spirit, 
and will be attempted at another place. Here it may be indicated 
only that in all civilizations experimentation originates in handi- 
craft. In the period of nascent capitalism experimenting artisans 
began to look for quantitative rules of operation. The roots of 
these mechanical rules, therefore, must be searched for in the 
sociological and technological conditions of handicraft in the early 
modern era, They rose to science in Galileo.1*"* 


However, why were these mechanical regularities —* 


interpreted as divine laws of nature? This is not a mere question 


of terminology. Without the metaphysical components, contained . 


in the law-metaphor, they could hardly have obtained their 
scientific and philosophical impetus. Reference to the strength of 
religious tradition does not give a sufficient answer to our question. 
The idea of laws, given by God to nature, does not occur in all 
religions. It is lacking in ancient Egypt,'?? and special investigations 
would be required to decide whether similar ideas were known 


Kepler. Essai sur la nature du feu 2, 3, (ibid. p. 776): eight “laws”. His 
Dictionnaire Philosophique (1764), however, gives the juridical meaning 
only s.v. “loi naturelle” (VIII 21ff.). 

™ Locke, Essay 1, 3 §13, mentions the juridical meaning only. Berkeley, 
Principles '$30. Hobbes, De Cive cap. 2-4, Leviathan I, chap. 14t., II chap. 26. 

™ Cf. Edgar Zilsel, “The Sociological Roots of Science,” The American 
Journal of Sociology XLVII (1942) 545 ff. 

™ Cf. §2 footnote 4. 
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in Persia and India. In Babylonia with its Hammurabi code and 
in the Old Testament with its abundance of ritual and other law 
it has developed, but everyone who knows how in Christianity 
different ideas were emphasized or receded to the background in 
different periods, will not doubt that the divine commands to nature 
in the Book of Job could have easily stayed uninfluential in the 
history of ideas, In fact God’s “eternal law”, as we have met with 
it in Thomas Aquinas, was not a leading idea of medieval Catholic- 
ism. The idea of divine providence certainly was important, as far 
as human fates were concerned, since it gives consolation and hope. 


_ As far, however, as it implies eternal laws of nature, it was con- 


fined to being mentioned by learned theologians. The Middle Ages 
perceived the reign of God much more in miracles than in the 
ordinary course of nature. Comets and monsters were of greater 
moment to medieval piety than the daily sunrise and normal off- 
spring. How was it that in the modern period the idea of God’s 
reign over the world shifted from the exceptions in nature to the 
rules? 


The expressions “reign over the world” and “law of nature” 


spring from a comparison of nature and state. Is it not almost a 


matter of course that the concept of the divine reign changed with 
changes in the structure of the state? In the feudal state of the 
middle ages government and law differed entirely from the cor- 
responding institutions of the modern era. Thomas Aquinas lived 
in a period when Italian feudalism was already disintegrating under 
the influence of the rising money economy. Yet he mentions traits 
of human law, in his discussion of eternal and natural law, which 
would hardly fit the physical laws of modern science. There are, 
he says, “special laws” for the various estates of society ; to priests 


' it is “law” to pray, to princes to govern, to soldiers to fight.’** This 


would still agree with physical laws: the laws of mechanics differ 
from the laws of electricity. But Thomas thinks the individual 
can occasionally change his estate and “law” by order of his lord; 


_€.g., a “soldier” (a nobleman) can be turned out of the “army” 


(of nobility) and can become subject to rural or mercantile law.’** 


™ Summa Theologica II, 1 qu. 95, art. 4, resp. 2. 
™ Ibid. qu. 91, art. 6 resp. 
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To this there is no analogy in modern physics. The “laws” Thomas 
is here speaking of are, obviously, the bonds of feudalism, varying 
according to the estate of the individual. They are not based on 
statute law but on sacred tradition and do not derive from rational 
regulations of a legislator. Which paragraph of which code orders 
the prince to rule and the priests to pray? 

The feudal state was an extremely loose organization. The bonds 
by which it was tied together were irrational and considered a 
matter of course. If the prince issued regulations they were most 
frequently privileges given to single noblemen, monasteries, and 
towns, corresponding rather to exceptions than to rules. The 
medieval interpretation of nature seems to correspond to this or- 
ganization of the state: the Lord does miracles, they are note- 
worthy ; the regular course of nature, on the other hand, is sacred 
but a matter of course. At any rate the idea of a comprehensive 
multitude of rational physical “laws” could not have arisen in 
feudalism, even if the corresponding physical facts had been 
known. | 

It is generally admitted that the Stoic doctrine of the one Logos 
ruling the universe is correlated with the rise of monarchies after 
Alexander the Great. The analogy might hold for the modern con- 
cept of natural law. It will be remembered that Patrizzi had ex- 
plained the orderly course of the stars by comparing them to 
soldiers obeying the command of their officers :'*° the loose knightly 
armies of feudalism had been displaced by the mercenary armies 
of early capitalism with their rational discipline. The application 
of the law-metaphor to physical phenomena has probably been 
produced by the analogous change of the entire state. Money 
economy disrupted the bonds of feudalism and traditionalism, made 
rational regulations and statute law necessary, and increased im- 
mensely the power of the prince. Even in England, where Roman 
law was not introduced, this process took place under the Tudors; 
it reached its peak, however, in seventeenth-century absolutism on 
the continent. It is not a mere chance that the Cartesian idea of 
God, the legislator of the universe, developed forty years after 
Bodin’s theory of sovereignty. Perhaps it is not even a coincidence 


™ Cf. §9 above, footnote 79. 
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that both thinkers were French: France was the native country of 
centralized absolutism. At any rate the doctrine of universal 
natural laws of divine origin is possible only in a state with rational 
statute law and fully developed central sovereignty. Possibly the 
change in the structure of the state also gives the explanation why 
the metaphorical character of the term “law”, when applied to 
unreasonable beings, was not noticed before Suarez.’** Under 
feudalism even animals and things could be summoned and pun- 
ished. Thomas hardly thought of legal actions against animals, 
when discussing God’s eternal law; but only rational statute law 
is, with necessity, restricted to rational beings. Man is a social 
being. He seems to be inclined to interpret nature not only accord- 
ing to the needs but also after the pattern of society. Yet one 
difficulty in our sociological explanation must be mentioned. How 
could medieval theologians speak of the legislature of God, when 
the power of the prince was very limited? The idea, however, had 
not originated in feudalism. It had been conceived under entirely 
different sociological conditions. Its authors were Jews who had 
outgrown their past of Bedouin clan-organization centuries ago, 
and its sociological pattern was the despotism of ancient oriental 
states. The idea could be preserved in a rudimentary form through 
two thousand years, even through a period in which it did not fit 
the sociological conditions, till it awoke to new life in early 
capitalistic absolutism. This fact, and there are numerous analogies, 
is very important for the theory of history. Ideologies are extremely 
conservative. They never can be explained by present conditions 
alone, but mirror the whole past too. At any rate historical prob- 
lems are very complex. Even if this sociological explanation should 
be falsified by future investigations, the material here collected 
on the genesis of the concept of physical law remains. 
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™ After Suarez (1612) this insight was to be found in Spinoza (1670) 
and Boyle (1666). In Thomas (about 1270) it is still lacking. 
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ROM a logical point of view, perhaps the most important dis- 
agreement which sets ethical theories against one another is the 
position which they take with regard to the assertive character of 
moral judgments. On this basis, ethical theories can be divided 
into two main types, which I shall call the apodictic and capricious 
theories, respectively. Common to the theories of the first class is 
the position that moral judgments are assertions, and that there 
is therefore one and only one set of true moral judgments. The 
capricious theories, on the contrary, are those which hold that 
moral judgments are not assertions, and that, consequently, no one 
set of them can be given any more warrant than any other set. 
The objections and counterobjections which the proponents of 
these two kinds of theories have urged against each other are 
familiar enough. Rather than examine yet once more the laborious 
arguments which pertain to each position, I propose in this paper 
to present a theory which will mediate between them: one which 
I characterize, for reasons to be made clear below, as critical. This 
theory of ethics will agree, on the one hand, that moral judgments 
are not assertions; but it will insist, on the other hand, that some 
moral judgments do have more warrant than others, in an ap- 
propriate sense of this term; and it will, moreover, describe the 
method by which such discriminations between moral judgments 
are to be made. 
I 


Let us begin by distinguishing sharply between ethical theory 
and moral systems. A moral system is a set of sentences, usually 
imperatives, which make explicit certain preferences and valua- 
tions that can be exhibited in human conduct. These sentences 
together provide specific content for ‘good’, ‘right’, and related 
terms. Apart from the writings of acknowledged moralists, social 
and political discourse, as well as literature and art, may contain 
moral systems. The Sermon on the Mount embodies a moral sys- 
tem, as do Mein Kampf and the Rubaiyat. Many of the so-called 
“theories of ethics” are, at least in part, what we designate here 
as moral systems. Stoic and epicurean, hedonist and utilitarian, 
have each a set of preferences and valuations. In terms of these, 
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they are each prepared to say what is good, what is really worth 


while, what ought to be done. 

From this multiplicity of moral systems an important conse- 
quence follows. It is that from such statements as ‘x is good’ we 
can obtain knowledge only if we know in addition who uttered it, 
and what the moral system to which he subscribes. Moral discourse 
as such, then, is essentially different from descriptive or scientific 
discourse. Now there is nothing nihilistic or even sceptical about 
this statement. It simply records the obvious fact that there is a 
difference between valuing something and knowing something 
about it. (I do not say that the two do not or need not occur to- 
gether, but only that they are different.) 

Ethical theory, on the other hand, shares the intersubjectivity 
and descriptive character of other theories. Its task is the analysis 
and description of moral discourse, both in general, and as em- 
bodied in particular systems, bearing to the latter the same relation 
as the “philosophy of science” does to the propositions of the 
various sciences." The theory is tested, as all theories are, by 
determining whether it fits the facts, the facts in this case being 
those of human conduct and linguistic usage. It is true if it 
correctly describes the given moral system (or moral systems in 
general) ; otherwise false. Thus, while the aim of moral discourse 
is morality, that of ethical theory is clarity. The one seeks to 
inculcate virtue; the other, knowledge.? 

Now the importance of the distinction between moral systems 
and ethical theory is twofold. First, by separating these two com- 
ponents in what has loosely been referred to as “ethics”, it becomes 
possible, as I believe, to maintain that moral judgments are not 
assertions, without doing violence to the facts of either usage or 
conduct. And second, the distinction makes clear that ethical theory 
cannot provide warrant for any particular moral system—any more 


*In more technical terms, ethical theory is formulated in the metalanguage, 
while moral discourse is in the object language. 

* This is not to say, of course, that these two aims have nothing to do 
with one another. Indeed, one of the most interesting and important tasks 
of ethical theory is to make explicit the moral systems operative in our 
culture, or in given social groups within it, and such explicit formulation 
is of no small assistance in overcoming conflicts and confusions (as has 
been pointed out, for example, by Eliseo Vivas in “Value and Fact”, 
Philosophy of Science, V1 (1939), 443). 
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than semantics, being concerned with the concept of truth, can 
prove the truth of any particular scientific proposition. The source 
of such warrant (if any) must lie, therefore, outside of ethical 
theory itself, though it constitutes a legitimate—and, indeed, a most 
important—topic of investigation by ethical theory. In the present 
section, then, we develop the view, held in common with the 
capricious theories of ethics, that moral judgments are not asser- 
tions. In Section II we shall formulate a position, similar to that 
argued by the proponents of the apodictic theories, in terms of 
which it becomes possible to discriminate between conflicting moral 
judgments and systems. 

Let us use the phrase value-expression to designate such forms 
of words as ‘x is good’, ‘you ought to do x’, ‘do x!’, etc.; and 
value-term for such words as ‘good’, ‘ought’, ‘right’, ‘virtuous’, etc. 
Now ethical theory is concerned only with certain kinds of oc- 
currences of such terms and expressions, namely, those which 
connect them directly with valuations. These we shall call their 
“characteristic” usages. It is plain that besides such characteristic 
use in moral discourse, value-terms and expressions occur in scien- 
tific (that is, descriptive) propositions, where valuations are sup- 
pressed in favor of objective evaluations. In this latter kind of 
occurrence what is in question is, not a standard of value, but the 
non-moral, purely factual problem of whether or not the object 
or act concerned conforms to the standard. Here are to be classified, 
say, the doctor’s ‘Drink more milk!’, the engineer’s ‘You ought to 
use a heavier beam’, or the (ideal) jury’s ‘guilty’. Such cases, in 
general, involve no moral problems in the ordinary sense of the 
word. 

Nevertheless, the apodictic theories of ethics have all insisted, 
in effect, that value-expressions, even in their characteristic use, 
are descriptive in just this way. In each of these theories the good 
is equated with some property or set of properties (even “good- 
ness” itself, in the case of the intuitionists), and the value-expres- 
sion is then said to predicate this property of the object said to 
be ‘good’. Such theories fail to accord with ordinary usage, I 
believe, not only because they deny the existence of specifically 
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moral, as distinct from factual, questions, but also because they 
set aside the senses of ‘good’ used by those acting under other 
systems of morality.’ In each of these cases some one moral system 
is treated as though it were an ethical theory which can elucidate 
the content of all moral systems. The definitions of ‘good’ as 
pleasure, or usefulness, or whatever, belong, not to ethical theory, 
but to moral discourse, urging that objects of a certain class be 
regarded as good in a sense of ‘good’ already known to us.* 

Now the analysis of a concept or its expression best proceeds, 
I believe, by an examination of the functions it serves; we are 
therefore to ask ourselves, “Under what circumstances do value- 
expressions occur, and how are they then used?” A position al- 
ternative to that of the apodictic theories at once suggests itself 
with the realization of the simple fact that “the purpose of judg- 
ments of value is not to describe but to make a selection among 
possible courses of action”.® Moral problems are problems of 
choice, and the first, most direct and immediate function of value- 
expressions is to effect certain choices rather than others. The 
position to which this leads is the following. 

Words, sentences and signs in general sustain two important 
kinds of relations, besides their relations to other signs: the rela- 
tions to the things or situations to which they are coordinated by 
their rules of usage, and their relations to the persons and social 
groups who use the signs in question. The study of the first kind 

* Of course, much more than word-usage is involved. Moral problems are 
distinguished from purely factual ones in the manner of their solution, for 
example. Moreover, I do not say that knowledge of matters of fact is 
totally irrelevant to the solution of moral problems. The question is not 
whether it is relevant, but whether it is a// that is relevant. The utilitarian 
argues that to know what is useful is sufficient for the solution of moral 
problems; for the hedonist, what produces pleasure is sufficient knowledge ; 
etc. Now it may be that we would have no problems of choice or valuation 
if we had sufficient knowledge of one thing or another. But the fact is that 
we frequently do lack such knowledge, and this in itself justifies the distinc- 
tion between moral and factual questions. Indeed, how much and what 
kind of knowledge would be sufficient is itself a moral question. 

“This sense will be specified below. Cf. C. L. Stevenson’s excellent article 
on “Persuasive Definitions”, Mind XLVII (1938) 331-50. On the importance 
of knowledge for regulating conduct, see B. F. Ritchie and A. Kaplan, “A 
— for an Empirical Ethics”, Philosophy of Science VII (1940) 
476-91. 


*Charner M. Perry, “The Arbitrary as a Basis for Rational Morality”, 
Ethics XLVIII (1933) 133. 
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yo relations is called semantics, that of the second kind, prag- 
matics.® Now the purport of value-terms and expressions, in their 
characteristic use, is, I shall maintain, primarily pragmatical, and 
only derivatively semantical. That is, the characteristic functions 
of value-expressions have to do with their users—those who speak 
and hear them—rather than with the objects or situations which 
they supposedly describe. 

Specifically, I shall argue that value-terms and expressions per- 
form at least three important pragmatical functions: (1) They 
express certain emotions and attitudes of the speaker toward a 
specified objects and situations. (2) They serve as commitments 
on the part of the speaker (directed toward his hearers or him- 
self) to behave in certain ways rather than others. (3) They 
induce others to share the speaker’s emotions and resolves by di- 
recting attention to the objects or properties which called them 
forth. Let us consider each of these in turn., 

1. Whatever the objections to those theories of ethics which 

“take a so-called moral sentiment as basic, the existence of a direct 
emotional response to the objects of moral judgment is undeniable. 
One need not accept Hume’s position that moral distinctions are 
in fact derived from a moral sense to agree that “the pleasure and 
pain that any action, sentiment or character gives us by the mere 
view and contemplation” is an inseparable part of our attitude 
toward what we judge to be good or bad.’ An obvious function, 
then, of value-expressions in their characteristic use is to give 
expression to this emotional response. . 

It is of the utmost importance in this connection not to confuse 
expression with designation. The sentence ‘x is good’ does not 
assert that the speaker approves of x; for this latter cannot be 
inferred from the value-expression itself, but only from the fact 
that the speaker uttered it—more strictly, from the proposition 
asserting this fact: “A says, ‘x is good’”’. Indeed, since it is just 


* This distinction I owe to Prof. C. W. Morris. The term is not to be 
confused with ‘pragmatic’ or ‘pragmatist’. See his “Foundations of the 
Theory of Signs”, /nternational Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, 
No. 2, Chicago, 1939. 

* Treatise, Bk. III, Pt. 1, Sect. ii. On the so-called “emotive” function of 
value-expressions, see also Ayer’s Language, Truth, and Logic, Ch. vi, and 
W. H. F. Barnes’ “A Suggestion About Value”, Analysis I (1933) 45-6. 
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as easy to express a falsehood as to assert one, even this latter 
inference is only probable; we are able to infer with certitude only 
that A expressed his approval of x, not that he in fact approves 
of it.® 

Were we to hold, with the ethical ‘subjectivists’, that ‘good’ 
designates approval (whether by the speaker or by a specified 
social group), we would have, not an ethical theory applicable to 
all moral systems, but merely another such system, the imperatives 
of which are directed towards the kinds of acts in fact approved. 
The view that the good is what is approved is logically of the same 
kind as the view that the good is what is productive of pleasure, 
or utility, etc. While the moral system in accord with which the 
speaker acts is describable in terms of the class of things of which 
he approves, his approval is not necessarily the criterion by which 
he makes his selection. It helps to constitute his selecting. 

2. Such forms of words as ‘x is good’ express more than a mere @ 
emotion or “moral sentiment”. They express also the fact that the 
speaker is prepared to behave in certain ways rather than others. 
Indeed, because of the importance of this function of making clear 
where the speaker stands, so to speak, with respect to alternative 
possible courses of action, it has been suggested® that value- 
expressions be called “commitments” rather than judgments or 
propositions. 

The way in which such commitments are involved in vValue- 
expressions is this. The semantical content of ‘good’ (and related 
words, of course) varies with the moral system in which it is being 
used. When used by a hedonist, its semantical component is pleas- 
ure; by a utilitarian, usefulness; etc. Common to what is called 
good in the various moral systems—and it is only the common 
elements that concern a general theory of ethics—is a willingness 
and determination on the part of those who subscribe to the various 
systems to act so as to produce and maintain what is called good 
in that system. By ‘x is good’, therefore, the hedonist, for example, 


*Of course, none of the complicated inferences involved are consciously 
performed. Words are just as ‘transparent’ in the direction of the speaker 
as in the direction of the objects they refer to. We understand what a 
sentence expresses just as we understand what a sentence designates without 
the painful necessity of thinking of each word and its meaning. 

* By Perry, op. cit. 138. 
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does not wish to convey merely that x is productive of pleasure; 
he would in that case be using ‘good’ purely factually, rather than 
in its characteristic sense. An essential part of the purport of his 
statement is that x is one of those things which he is willing and 
ready to bring about. And this part is understood even in the 
absence of knowledge of what his particular moral system happens 
to be. 

#y Here again it must be pointed out that the commitment is ex- 
pressed rather than asserted. If it were an assertion, the value- 
expression ‘x is good’ would be equivalent to the proposition ‘The 
speaker is prepared to act so as to produce and maintain x’. This 
could be confirmed simply by psychological investigations of the 
speaker’s intentions ; and that this procedure is used to warrant the 
moral judgment is plainly false to fact. It determines only whether 
the judger was sincere. 

“¢ 3. The third, and perhaps most important of the pragmatical 
functions of value-expressions so far considered, is to induce 
others to share the emotions, attitudes and commitments expressed 
by them. Like other forms of language, moral judgments occur 
in what are basically social situations; and they are instrumental 
in securing that unity of purpose and outlook which is essential 
to the stability of the social relations involved. Following C. L. 
Stevenson,”® we shall refer to this role of value-expressions as 
their “dynamic” function. 

The present position is not to be interpreted as holding that 
value-expressions are “nothing but commands”. They differ from 
commands in a respect which will assume particular importance 
when this theory is differentiated from the ethical theories of 

price. The difference in question is that the imperative force of 
a command can be traced to its speaker, whereas the dynamic force 
of a value-expression is due to the object of value. The command 
is effective because it expresses the readiness of the speaker to 
enforce it by whatever sanctions are at his disposal. But the value- 
expression owes its effectiveness to the fact that it calls attention 


* Cf. “Ethical Judgments and Avoidability”, Mind XLVII (1938) 49-50. 
Stevenson uses the existence of the function being discussed to explain the 
fact that only avoidable acts are objects of moral judgment, for it is only 
such acts which value-expressions are at all likely to modify. 
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to the various aspects of the object of value, leaving it to the object 
itself, when regarded from the viewpoint suggested, to arouse the 
appropriate emotions and attitudes.‘ We shall later consider in 
detail what part this difference between value-expressions and 
commands plays in establishing an ethical theory which is neither 
capricious nor apodictic. 

There are, now, two important objections to this analysis of 
value-expressions which I should like to consider in some detail. 
The first of these is as follows. “According to this theory the so- 
called value judgment is disguised emotional expression. But why 
this disguise? If the value judgment is merely [sic!] emotional 
expression, why does it take the same form as a logical proposi- 
tion? How comes it that men, instead of expressing their feelings 
directly in the linguistic form appropriate to such expression, con- 
stantly, as if driven by some perverse imp, falsify them? Here 
value nominalism lacks all intelligibility.”"* The objection is a 
strong one, for the presumption is that people mean what they say 
they mean, unless there are good reasons for supposing the con- 
trary. And it does seem likely that, if questioned, most people would 
probably explain that ‘x is good’ means that x has certain proper- 
ties. I doubt, nevertheless, whether it can be said that the present 
view “lacks all intelligibility”. 

It must first be observed that consideration of the linguistic 
form of an expression (on which the objection is based) is fre- 
quently quite misleading as to its actual content. To take a simple 
example, ‘Tell me the time!’, ‘What time is it?’, and ‘I wonder 
what time it is’, all have the same purport, though their linguistic 
forms are quite distinct from one another. Moreover, linguistic 
form as exhibited in writing is still more misleading, for such 
factors as intonation, gesture, and, above all, non-verbal context, 
are essential to conveying pragmatical content. When the sup- 

“Cf. K. Duncker, “Ethical Relativity”, Mind, XLVIII (1939) 55. 

®W. M. Urban, “Value Propositions and Verifiability’, Journal of 
Philosophy XXXIV (1937) 591-2. By ‘value nominalism’ he means “the 
view which holds that all value words . . . have no reference, but merely 
express emotional states” (590). In spite of the exclusive emphasis on 
emotion in his account of the position, this is close enough to the present 
view to make the objection relevant. It must be said that some of the 


arguments urged by Urban in this paper are, I think, valid against the 
theories of caprice, from which I shall later differentiate the present theory. 
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porters of the present position are charged with “a failure to 
distinguish between verbal emotional expression and value lan- 
guage” (ibid.), it seems not unplausible to suppose that the alleged 


‘difference is discernible only when we compare the verbal emo- 


tional expressions, not with value-language as it actually functions 
in social contexts, but with the value-language recorded by the 


_ ethical theorist in his academic discussions of what he takes to be 


the same data. Moral judgments, when not artificially constructed 
for analysis, are charged with emotional significance, and often 
resemble interjections more than they do “logical propositions”. 
The relevant difference in kind holds between the language of 
ethics and the language of moral systems, not between the latter 
and emotional expressions. 

Secondly, it is not to be overlooked that value-expressions are 
frequently (perhaps even most often) used in a descriptive way, 
as has already been pointed out. It is natural, then, that the same 
form sometimes be retained for their characteristic use as value- 
expressions, particularly since whether they are being so used 
often depends upon the antecedently unascertained fact that certain 
standards of valuation will be questioned. 

Moreover, a tacit acceptance of the viewpoint of the apodictic 
theories of ethics may well contribute to the reasons for putting 
value-expressions into propositional form. The quest for certainty 
is nowhere more insistent than in the case of moral judgments, 
and the pathetic fallacy, already deeply embedded in language, is 
easily brought into service. The statement that a concert is boring 
seems somehow more “objective” (hence “justifiable’’) than a 
confession—by a yawn, for example—that we are bored by it, 
though both express the same attitude. Value-expressions may 
therefore resemble propositions because, in Santayana’s phrase, 
we objectify our emotions, and attribute corresponding “‘proper- 
ties” to the object.** 

This leads to a final reply to the objection we have been con- 
sidering. As we have seen, value-expressions not only express the 

* We need hardly repeat that the value-expression does not assert that 
the object has the property of arousing the emotion. It is equivalent in 


purport, not to this (or to any other) proposition, but to what is equally a 
value-expression: “The object ought to arouse these emotions.” 
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speaker’s state of mind, but function so as to induce others to 
share it. For reasons just mentioned, the propositional form is 
much more effective in performing this function than a form of 
words which does not pretend to be an objective statement of fact. 
Hence, according to the present theory, men do “express their 
feelings directly in the linguistic form appropriate to such ex- 
pression”, for the appropriateness of pragmatical language is de- 
termined by its dynamic, as well as by its emotive, functions. 

The objection we are now to consider is one due, I believe, to 
G. E. Moore. As originally phrased, it was directed against the 
subjectivist ethical theories which held that ‘x is good’ designates 
(not expresses!) the speaker’s approval of x. This position, Moore 
pointed out, is refuted by the existence of arguments on value. For, 
according to the theory in question, no such arguments are possible : 
in A’s mouth ‘x is good’ designates A’s approval of x; and B’s 
statement ‘x is not good’ designates that B does not approve of x. 
Hence the two propositions are quite compatible with one another. 
But, as Ross points out,* “It is surely perfectly clear that when 
I say an action is right and you say it is wrong we mean to be 
making incompatible statements about it”. 

The objection is relevant here because it is apparently applicable, 
not only to subjectivist theories, but also to the view which regards 
the purport of value-expressions as being pragmatical. It applied 
to the subjectivist position because, although on this position value- 
expressions were statements, neither ‘good’ and ‘bad’ nor ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’ in pairs of such expressions gave rise to incompatible 
statements. It applies to the present theory because, on the view 
we have been developing, value-expressions are not statements at 
all; they assert nothing, and therefore a fortiori cannot contradict 
one another. 

One way out of this difficulty has been taken by Ayer (op. cit. 
165-6) : “What are ordinarily regarded as disputes about questions 
of value are really about questions of fact... . If our opponent 
still disagrees with us even when he acknowledges all the facts, 
then we abandon the attempt to convince him by argument.” But 
this reply is itself open to serious objections. 


* Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, 1939) 24. 
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1. It apparently contradicts the view expressed by Ayer else- 
where in the same chapter that value-expressions, when used as 
such, assert nothing. They therefore do not assert anything about 
the facts of the case. What part, then, can value-expressions play 
in arguments which are really about questions of fact? 

2. It fails to meet Moore’s objection. Suppose ‘x is good’ is to be 
rendered, ‘In the light of the set of facts F,, x is such-and-such’ 
(I set aside the further question what we are to put in the place 
of ‘good’ here) ; then ‘x is not good’, when uttered by the opponent 
in the argument, would mean the same as ‘In the light of the set 
of facts F,, x is not such-and-such.’ And between these two state- 
ments there is again no incompatibility. 

3. Ayer’s reply denies the existence of any moral problems alto- 
gether. Here is betrayed the fundamental weakness of the theories 
of caprice and their basic similarity to the apodictic theories. Why 
should we suppose that differences in valuation are ultimately 
differences in knowledge? It simply is not true that as our know- 
ledge grows which course of action is right is more and more closely 
determined. Indeed, frequently the number of alternatives with 
equal claims upon us actually increases with more knowledge.’® 

4. Finally, it is false, I think, that we abandon the argument as 
soon as our opponent acknowledges the facts of the case. Admit- 
tedly, an important aspect of the arguments on value is “throwing 
more light on the situation” ; but what this often consists in is not 
the citation of new facts, but putting the old facts in a new light, 
a procedure which is at the basis of the process of criticism, as I 
shall urge below. This brings us to what seems to me a more sound 
reply to Moore’s objection, and one which, moreover, adds inde- 
pendent support to the theory which ascribes pragmatical purport 
to value-expressions. 

Ross’s argument that, when I say an action is right and you 
say it is wrong, we mean to be making incompatible statements, 
is not quite accurate. There is no reason for supposing that the 
incompatibility in question is of the sort exhibited by a pair of 
contradictory statements. Suppose A tells me “Do x!” and B, on 
the other hand, commands “Don’t do x!” There is clearly an 


. “A point brought to my attention by Professor Charner Perry. 
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incompatibility of some sort involved: it is logically impossible 
for me to obey both injunctions. But no one would argue that A 
and B were making statements. Incompatible statements might 
perhaps be inferred from the fact that they uttered the commands 
(e.g., statements describing my behavior as they each expect it 
to be), but these were certainly not asserted by the imperatives in 
question. 

Now an analogous situation obtains in arguments about value. 
The whole objection we are considering rests on the unwarranted 
assumption that all disagreement is of the sort typical in connection 
with scientific problems—disagreement in belief—an assumption 
which completely ignores the important cases of disagreement in 
emotion, interest, attitude, and act.* Indeed, it is significant that 
the typical topics of debate are resolutions, not propositions. True, 
statements of fact are relevant to our decision which to adopt. But 
the resolutions being debated are not themselves such factual 
statements. 

Here, then, is additional support for the analysis of value- 
expressions as being pragmatical in purport. If there are any moral 
problems at all, if, that is to say, knowledge of fact, though rele- 
vant, is sometimes not completely determinative of choice, then the 
existence of arguments about value suggests that value-expressions 
do not characteristically assert something to be the case, but func- 
tion so as to induce others to adopt the attitudes which are ex- 
pressed by them. We do not win our opponents over simply by 
attaining their assent to some proposition or other, though, of 
course, as C. W. Morris has pointed out, this may be an important 
factor in winning them over. An argument about value reaches 
its consummation, rather, when we have attained our adversaries’ 
commitments to some resolution or other, their agreement to adopt 
a certain course of action.?" 

Before proceeding with a discussion of how such arguments are 
won, that is, of the grounds to which appeal is made, we shall 
conclude this section with a brief consideration of value-terms. 
Three classes of such terms may be distinguished from one another @ 


( Stevenson, “Emotive Meaning of Ethical Terms”, Mind XLVI 
I 
op. cit. 46. 
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according to the presence of and relations between their pragmati- 
cal and semantical components. 

A. The first class consists of purely pragmatical terms, i.e., those 
whose semantical components are negligible. ‘Ought’ is a typical 
term in this class; it expresses the dynamic purport of the sen- 
tence in which it occurs, just as the copula indicates assertive 
character, without designating any feature of the situation to which 
the sentence as a whole refers. Terms like ‘good’ and right’, in 
some of their usages, may also be included in this first class; they 
are purely pragmatical when they occur in the context of an am- 
biguous or unspecified moral system. The sentence ‘x is good’ 
might be rendered (in part) ‘you ought to act so as to produce x’; 
only if we know the moral system of the speaker of the sentence 
does its content for us include the fact that x has certain empirical 
properties, namely, those which the system specifies as being good. 

2. The distinguishing characteristic of the second class of value- 
terms is the existence of a semantical component which varies with 
the moral system providing the context of their occurrence. (This 
is not to say, of course, that the purport of the entire value- 
expressions in which they occur is semantical.) We have already 
seen how the separation of the pragmatical and semantical com- 
ponents enables us to understand what is meant by different moral 
systems, although the meanings of ‘good’, etc., differ in each case. 
The pragmatical meanings of the terms remain constant ; only the 
semantical meanings vary. We understand value-expressions, that 
is, because everyone agrees on the attitude to be taken to what is 
good, even though they do not agree on the things toward which 
to take that attitude. 

3. The third class of value-terms comprises words having a 
constant semantical component which renders them applicable only 
to certain kinds of objects or acts, independently of the limitations 
introduced by the moral systems in which they are used. Thus 
‘philanthropic’ can be applied only in cases where gifts are involved, 
‘gluttony’ only if appetite is in question, etc. Expressions in which 
terms of this class occur may, therefore, be falsified without con- 
sideration of the moral system involved. But they cannot be war- 
ranted in this way, because of the existence, besides, of a prag- 


| 

| 
| | 
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matical component, which is the important one when the expression 
is being used in moral discourse. 

This characteristic of such terms enables us to refute a common 
objection to the present position. It is held that the view which 
we have been developing overlooks the fact that “we must not only 
distinguish between feeling attitude and valuation, but also between 
the qualities for which values stand, and our feeling toward these 
qualities. .. . You may like the proud action, I may dislike it—but 
both of us apprehend and acknowledge it to be proud.”"* The argu- 
ment is intended to show that, since we can distinguish between 
the qualities to which value-terms refer, and the feelings which 
they express, there do exist moral qualities apart from the feelings 
and attitudes expressed by moral judgments. What the argument 
does show is simply that value-terms may have semantical com- 
ponents—which, however, do not convey the moral purport of the 
terms. 

Perhaps the most important application of this analysis of value- 
terms is toward the understanding of what might be called “value- 
tautologies”. These are sentences which are always true (in some 
sense or other) simply because of the rules of usage of their com- 
ponent terms. They differ from what are usually called tautologies 
in that their analytic character depends, not on the semantical or 
syntactical rules for the terms in question, but on their pragmatical 
rules. Thus ‘You ought to do what is right’ must be granted to be 
true (in this sense) by anyone understanding the English language, 
regardless of the moral system to which he subscribes, or what 
the facts of the case may be. The same may be said for such sen- 
tences as ‘Justice is a virtue’, ‘It is our duty to prefer virtue to 
vice’, etc.?® 


II 


The position that has thus far been developed is quite com- 
patible with the theories of caprice. A so-called moral judgment, 
it has been held, is not really a judgment at all, but an expression 
of the speaker’s emotions and readiness to act in certain ways, 


* Urban, of. cit. 590-1. 
* This analysis forestalls, I believe, the argument that ‘good’ and ‘right’ 


moet designate properties because tautologies can be constructed with their 
elp. 
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as well as an attempt to persuade his hearers to act in a similar 
fashion. What specifically characterizes the capricious theories, 
as distinct from the present view, is the further position that there 
is no sense to the question, Which of the judgments is, after all, 
the right one, or at least the morally more justified? To take issue 
with the speaker, to deny that his valuations are right, is, they 
argue, simply to express your attitude. Hence no question of jus- 
tification can arise. If we are not to be misled by the propositional 
form of value-expressions, they conclude, to demands for justifi- 
cation we can only reply, with Nietzsche, “This—is now my way— 
where is yours? ... For the way—it doth not exist!” 

Such an ethical theory, as it stands, simply cannot be regarded 
as complete. 

1. It is at variance with the widespread conviction, common to 
men of the most diverse kinds and degrees of morality, that there 
are grounds—good and sufficient reasons—for preferring one at- 
titude to another; and this conviction, if not taken at face value, 
must at the very least be accounted for. The theories of caprice 
leave us no choice but to regard it as a monstrous selfdeception. 

2. Such theories do not fit the facts of moral practice. We do 
distinguish between the relative satisfactoriness of at least the 
ways of deciding moral questions. In such discriminations there 
is no longer a begging of the question, for it is ways of deciding 
that are being judged and not particular systems of morality. 
Whatever a man’s moral system, he will distinguish between a 
decision that was arbitrarily arrived at, and one that was not; 
between a hasty, ill-considered resolve, and one that was “thought 
through” ; between a way of life persisted in through inertia, and 
one arrived at by critical reflection. And if it is granted that some 
methods of deciding moral problems are better than others, it 
follows that there are sensible moral questions to be answered by 
these methods. 


3. Another serious difficulty is presented by the obvious fact 
that we are not always satisfied with our own attitudes. There are, 
for example, the phenomena of conscience and remorse; and, 
though these involve recognition of social disapproval, they pre- 
suppose the individual’s acceptance of the moral code of the so- 
ciety; he would otherwise not regard himself as “guilty”, but as 
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misjudged and persecuted. And how, on this theory, can a man 
really believe that a course of action is wrong, when his true 
attitude, as betrayed by his persistent conduct, is that in his case 
it is right? 

4. Finally, the capricious theories deny the existence of the 
problems for the solution of which they were invoked: to ask 
what is right is, according to them, only to ask someone to express 
what he regards as right. If you are dissatisfied with his answer, 
you have only to ask someone else. The morally right and good 
are will o’ the wisps. 

In short, we cannot regard as complete the view that the con- 
demnation of a course of action as immoral (or, of course, its 
approbation as right) merely expresses and attempts to excite 
disapproval (or approval) and appropriate behavior. What we 
must take account of is the fact that “it is impossible to disapprove 
without thinking that what you disapprove is worthy of disap- 
proval” (Ross, op. cit. 34). It is the source of this “worthiness” 
that we must seek. 

Now we do not explain anything by saying that it is right to 
disapprove of the act. Ross holds that what distinguishes the 
meaning of ‘You ought to do so-and-so’ from ‘Do so-and-so’ is 
that the former “is suggesting to the person addressed a reason 
for doing so-and-so, viz., that it is right” (ibid.). This is, I think, 
true, in part.?° The ‘ought’ functions like the assertion-sign in 
Principia Mathematica, or the prefixes ‘It is the case that .. .’, 
‘It is true that ...’, in factual propositions. But while ‘It is true 
that p’ expresses that there are reasons for asserting p, these 
reasons are not that p is true, but the reasons for supposing that 
p is true. It is the evidence for p that justifies our asserting it, 
and the evidence for p is not to be confused with its truth. Simi- 
larly, ‘You ought to do x’ expresses the existence of reasons for 
regarding x as being right, but these reasons are not to be con- 
fused with ‘the rightness of x’. Our problem, then, is to explain 
the nature of such reasons, without tautologically invoking the 
‘rightness’ or ‘goodness’ of what is judged. 

The analogy between the ground for moral judgments and the 


*It constitutes, in fact, the fourth and most important of the pragmatical 


Soaone of value-expressions. Its analysis will occupy us throughout this 
section. 
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evidence for factual propositions suggests a procedure of analysis. 
Just as the concept of ‘evidence’ is explicated in terms of the 
process of inquiry in which evidence is found and functions, so 
the warrant for moral judgments may be explained by reference 
to the process by which these judgments are arrived at and sus- 
tained. This process, I shall maintain, is the activity of criticism, 
in a sense of the word close to that appropriate to the arts.”" I 
mean by ‘criticism’ the analysis of and response to a real or de- 
scribed situation, directed toward an exhibition of the values in 
the situation by means of expressive and dynamic language. re- 
ferring to the features of the situation which embody its values. 

The critical analysis referred to seems to me to involve the 
following kinds of procedures. There is, first, discrimination and 
resolution of the object, act, or situation, in question into its com- 
ponent elements, features, or aspects, and the relations between 
these. Thus, in a course of action we can discriminate utilitarian, 
hedonic, legal, and various other social, biological, and physical 
aspects. There is, second, technical, causal, and purposive ex- 
planation and prediction. We may consider motive, social, bio- 
logical, and psychical causation, effects on the agent and others, 
etc. There is, third, direct and comparative evaluation. Here we 
have what in art-criticism is sometimes called “interpretation” of 
the art-object: the setting up of relations between the object or 
elements within it and various relata external to it. We might 
regard the act as a conventional gesture; as portraying the “his- 
toric role” of the agent; as the sporadic outbreak of an individual 
idiosyncrasy, etc. Fourth, there is comparison of the object of 


"Tf an identity between moral and esthetic criticism can be maintained, 
as seems plausible, the theory being developed here is a general theory of 
value, rather than only an ethical theory. The problem would then arise how 
to separate esthetic from moral value; and the differentiation might perhaps 
be made by saying that moral value has to do with choice of conduct, 
esthetic value with enjoyment of certain kinds of experiences. The latter 
would then be included in the former, since whether we choose a course of 
action entailing esthetic satisfaction is, in general, a moral question. The 
terms of esthetics, like ‘beauty’, ‘graceful’, ‘the sublime’, etc., would, on this 
view, fall in the third class of value-terms distinguished above, differing 
from other value-terms primarily in their semantical components, but also 
in that they express other feelings and attitudes in addition to the “moral 
sentiment” or rea‘*ness to act in certain ways. Thus ‘sublime’, for instance, 
might be analyse as designating situations of spectacular danger, and 
expressing the attiiudes of awe and admiration. . . . And so on. 
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criticism, either in certain respects or as a whole, with other ob- 
jects which are in question to a lesser degree or not at all. And 
finally, running through all the others, there is the characteristic 
function of criticism: direct and comparative valuation.2? Such 
valuation is what is directly expressed in the pragmatical purport 
of the utterance of the critic. 

It is the critic’s purpose to call attention to the object as he 
sees it, to induce his hearers to consider it in certain lights, for 
the purpose of arousing in them an appreciation of the. object 
similar to that he enjoys. His language, therefore, is the language 
of value, and is dynamic throughout. The moral judgment being 
warranted, as in the case of a logical proof, is, as it were, the last 
value-expression in the series. But, whereas in a proof each 
sentence is a consequence of certain of the preceding, here the 
relation is that of “felt adequacy”, what is adequate in each case 
being determined by the reaction of the person to whom the 
criticism is addressed. Where there is nothing problematic in the 
mind of the hearer, there is no problem (i.e., no value-disagree- 
ment); but, conversely, no step is forever secure from further 
questioning, from a demand for the interpolation of further moral 
judgments. Thus the use of the term ‘because’ in the discourse of 
criticism is not to be taken as indicative of logical relatedness 
between the grounds offered and the “conclusion” drawn. Other- 
wise we are simply pushing the value-problem one step further 
back: why should those grounds be taken to justify the valua- 
tion? We offer grounds for the moral judgment, not to “justify” 
our valuation, but to attain its acceptance. We do not “prove” our 
point, but remove the feeling that further proof is required in the 
particular case. “4 

The procedure of criticism, in accord with the results of the 
first part of our inquiry, does not presuppose the existence of 
specifically moral properties of the situation or act judged—if 
there were such properties the moral judgment would simply be 
the assertion that what is judged does or does not have these 
properties. Throughout, the semantical reference of the utter- 


*I am indebted to J. R. Reid’s A Theory of Value (Scribner’s, New 
York, 1938, 259) for suggestions as to what an adequate theory of criticism 
must take account of. — 
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ances of the critic is to empirically confirmable features of the 

/yact or situation in question, though the language used also ex- 
presses certain attitudes towards these features. Thus the pos- 
sibility of “exhibiting the values in the situation” does not depend ‘ 
upon a mysterious faculty of intuition of moral values. The process 
involves only calling attention to “natural” properties in such a 
way as to induce toward them the attitudes of positive or negative 
valuation. What properties are relevant to such valuation is, of 
course, determined in the course of the process of criticism itself. 
Just as in the case of scientific inquiry, it is impossible beforehand © 
to separate what is relevant from what is not. (Indeed, one of the 
chief failings of the apodictic theories of ethics is precisely that 
they delimit the sphere of relevance beforehand, thus leaving 
/jittle room for the critical endeavor.) 

_» Now it has frequently been supposed that the process of criti- 
cism must begin with moral judgments which are for some reason 
indubitable, and which can therefore be used as standards of 
criticism.”* That the corresponding position in epistemology is 
mistaken has, I believe, been shown—by Dewey, for example. 
Neither Aristotelian first principles nor British-empiricist in- 
dubitables are a necessary basis for knowledge. Inquiry need only 
be selfcorrective, and the need for an unquestionable basis is 
obviated. The situation is analogous in the process of criticism. 
We do not begin with unshakeable foundations, but become more 
and more confirmed in our value-attitudes as they display their 
adequacy in the concrete situations that continually arise. // 
“This analogy between inquiry and criticism may be extended 
further. Corresponding to the concept of a warranted assertion - 
as one which tends to be sustained as inquiry proceeds, there may 
be defined a concept of validity to be applied to moral judgments 
in so far as these remain invariant under continued criticism.** In , 

= A view at one time held by Bertrand Russell: “It is obvious that not 
all propositions can be proved, for proofs can only begin by assuming some- 
thing. Thus in the case of ethics, we must ask why such and such actions 
ought to be performed, and continue our backward inquiry for reasons 
until we reach the kind of proposition of which proof is impossible, because 
it is so simple or so obvious that nothing more fundamental can be found 
from which to deduce it.”—“The Elements of Ethics”, Philosophical Essays 
(Longmans Green, London, 1910) 3 


“cr. N. P. Stallknecht, “The Place of Verification in Ethical Theory”, 
Journal of Philosophy, XXXIV (1937) 152. 
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he this sense, a moral judgment may be said to be justified if, as we P 

X- continue to apply the valuation it expresses, we remain satisfied 

S- ’ with it in and. through persistent criticism, “ 

id ¢ AThe qualification is essential if we are not to confuse ‘validity’ - 

SS as here defined with mere effectiveness, i.¢e., with the tendency 

a of a moral judgment to be accepted and acted upon. Many value- 

ve judgments are effective which, if criticized, would collapse in 

of short order—a fact which psychoanalysis in particular has brought ~ 

f. to light. And, conversely, many attitudes which are valid cannot 

do easily be made effective. The distinction between value-error and 

le value-illusion®> makes this latter clear. In the terms of the present 

at account, we are guilty of value-error when our moral judgments 

g are not valid; we suffer from value-illusion, however, when, al- “ 
though our judgments are valid, we cannot bring ourselves to act 

i- on the valuations they express, even though we agree that we 

n ought to. Thus, to take a simple example from the field of esthetic 

f values, I may accept (i.e., recognize as valid) the critical judg- 

s ment that Milton is a greater poet than Housman, but in most 

% cases actually prefer to read the latter (7.¢., fail to make the judg- 

- ment effective).?° Validity, therefore, cannot be identified with 

y effectiveness, but only with effectiveness in and through the 

process of criticism. 

; On the other hand, it is of the first importance to recognize that 

B ‘valid’ is by no means synonymous with either ‘good’ or ‘right’. 

r To say that one moral system (or judgment) is better than an- 
other, or that one is right and another wrong, is not the same as 

1 to say that one is more valid than the other. The expressions con- 

Bs taining ‘good’ and ‘right’, it must be repeated, assert nothing. The 

statement that a moral system or judgment is valid, on the other : 


* For which I am indebted to Urban, op. cit. 597. 

| * On the theories of caprice, this kind of situation is inexplicable, unless 
4 it is urged that, in euch cases, to say that Milton is a greater poet is to be 
guilty of insincerity. The explanation provided by the present position seems 
to me much more in accord with the facts. I have certain tastes, and, in 
general, act so as to satisfy them. At the same time, I recognize that criticism 
of those tastes is justified, and, indeed, may make an attempt to improve 
them. When I say “Milton is a greater poet than Housman”, therefore, I 
am expressing my acceptance of the criticism, and my resolve to modify j 
my future behavior in the ways suggested. For the theories of caprice, it : 
would simply be absurd to think of improving one’s own tastes, for those 

tastes are the very standards of what is good or bad. This in itself, I 

lieve, is an important objection against such theories. 


+ 
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hand, asserts something about human behavior and attitudes, con- 
firmable by observing the frequency of agreement to that attitude 
as criticism continues. It is an assertion in ethical theory about 
various expressions in moral discourse. The moral judgment 
claims (that is, expresses) validity, just as every proposition 
claims to be true. It is this claim which explains why ‘You ought 
to do x’ seems to be giving a reason for doing x, viz., that x is 
right. But ‘right’ and ‘valid’ are no more synonymous than are 
‘p’ and ‘“p” is a warranted assertion’. 

It is perfectly true, however, that the validity of a moral judg- 
ment or attitude is an important component of its value. That we 
ought to prefer valid judgments to others is undeniable. But it 
must be observed that the ‘ought’ here is hypothetical, and not 
characteristically moral. In other terms, the value in question is 
instrumental, not intrinsic. The moral judgment which is valid 
is preferable to the expression which is not, simply because it is 
only the valid judgment which accords with the purpose for which 
value-expressions are uttered at all. It would be frivolous for me 
to pronounce x to be good unless I expected my pronouncement 
to be sustained when criticized or applied to other situations. If 
an individual is indifferent to validity, there simply is no point 
to his using value-expressions, for the same reason that the in- 
veterate liar finds that his words cease to have a communicative 
function. 

There remains now the problem of the ‘objectivity’ of even 
valid moral judgments. Since, on the present theory, moral judg- 
ments are not propositions, the sense of ‘objective’ most appro- 
priate to them is intersubjectivity, rather than semantical truth.” 
And the intersubjectivity of valid moral judgments results, I 
believe, from the fact that the whole process of criticism is deter- 
mined by social influence and conditions. First, value-expressions 
themselves are uttered and function in essentially social situa- 
tions. It is the press and the pulpit, not the diary, in which moral 
discourse finds a prominent place.** Secondly, the attitude being 
criticized, the moral judgment being questioned, is social in origin. 


* We shall consider in a moment another appropriate sense. * 
_ ™ This is not to be confused with the widespread view that morality is “in 
its very nature social”, that is, concerned only with acts that involve several 
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Value-attitudes arise, for the most part, in reaction to or con- 
formity with the mores, moralities, criticisms, and controversies, 
with which we are involved in social transactions. In the third 
place, criticism, like scientific inquiry, is a process in which not 
an individual but a society engages. It is continuous and cumu- 
lative; and the more so the higher the development of the insti- 
tutions of communication. Fourthly, the facts to which reference 
is made in the course of criticism are intersubjectively confirmable 
facts; and the subordinate valuations to which appeal can be 
made in the process of criticism are publicly shared, at least by 
those directly engaged in the activity. Finally, the whole enter- 
prise is undertaken with social ends in view: the art-critic wishes 
to enrich the esthetic experiences of other members of society; 
the moralist is interested, not merely in his own way of life, but 
in having others share it. 

Now the effect of the working of all these social factors is this: 
the objectification of moral valuations. “Discussion and criticism”, 
it has been pointed out, “perform the same function in value 
_ judgments that repeated observation and open criticism of hy- 
potheses perform in scientific judgments.’*® They iron out in- 
dividual differences, and eliminate valuations which express only 
personal idiosyncracy or caprice. The longer the process of criti- 
cism continues, with an ever wider context of application, and an 
ever increasing community of critics, the closer a valid moral 
attitude comes to being objective, in this important sense of the 
term. 

It is this same social character of valuation and criticism which 
accounts for the other sense in which valid moral judgments may 
be said to be objective: value-properties seem to be there—in the 
object—only as the result of a fallacious inference from the fact 
of their givenness. Because valuations are not subject to the whim, 
the mere “think-so”, of the individual, it is supposed that there 


individuals. I see no reason why the proverbial Crusoe would be exempt 
from the need to engage in moral valuation (he may be confronted with 
the problem of the morality of suicide, for may ay It simply is a datum 
of ethical theory—and a very important one—that the utterances which 
express moral valuations occur primarily in social situations. 

Vivas, op. cit., 438. See also G. R. Geiger, “On the Meaning of 
Objective in Ethics”, Journal of Philosophy XXXIV (1937) 292-301. 
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must be ineluctable value-properties present in the objects or 
situations valued. But there is an alternative explanation of the 
givenness of valuation, an explanation which involves no appeal 
to mysterious “rion-natural” qualities, and no attempted identifi- 
cation of values with other properties. This explanation has long 
been elaborated by Durkheim and his followers among the French 
sociologists: valuations are not created by the individual but by 
the society, and it is this which is responsible for the characteristic 
they present to each individual of being externally given. “I rest 
my value judgments upon a certain number of habits, a certain 
ensemble of rules, certain ideal forms which are not my personal 
achievement. I discover them in the society in which I live. They 
are facts. Values present themselves to me as given realities.”*° 
It is clear, therefore, that “if each individual consciousness feel 
itself dominated by the ideal, it is because no one of them in par- 
ticular has created it in toto. It is law for the personal life be- 
cause it is an emanation from the collective life” (ibid. 32). 


III 


It has been the purpose of this paper to provide a theory of 
ethics which mediates between the extremes of the apodictic and 
capricious theories, an ethical theory which, on the one hand, 
makes provision for the resolution of conflicts in valuation by a 
method other than the exercise of arbitrary and underived caprice; 
and which, on the other hand, does not reduce value-judgments 
to factual assertions about what is judged by mistaking some one 
conception of what is good for “the good”, to the exclusion, a 
priori, of all other moral systems. 

The position that has been presented here may be condensed 
into three stages. 

1. Ethical theory is an empirical science whose subject-matter 
is constituted by certain aspects of human behavior and linguistic 
usage. Its task is the analysis of both the moral systems in accord 
with which the behavior in question is carried on, and the methods 
by which value-expressions are constructed and sustained. 

2. The expressions which constitute moral systems, and value- 


”C. Bouglé, Evolution of Values (Holt, New York, 1926) 15. Emphasis 
mine. 
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terms and expressions in general, in their characteristic use make 
no assertions but rather perform certain pragmatical functions, 
of which some of the more important are to express the speaker’s 
emotions, to commit him to certain courses of action, and to urge 
others to share his attitudes and commitments. 

3. In order to guarantee that these pragmatical functions of 
moral systems will be carried out, disagreements in valuations are 
to be resolved by submitting them to a cumulative and social 
process of criticism. After subsidiary conflicts due to ignorance or 
error concerning matters of fact have been resolved, the activity 
of criticism is carried on by referring in dynamic language to 
intersubjectively confirmable features of the object or situation the 
value of which is in question. 

Such a theory, it may be said in conclusion, enjoys, it seems 
to me, certain special advantages which are worthy of mention. 
Being empirical, it is subject to improvement by the further ap- 
plication of the data and methods of psychology and sociology 
to the analyses here given of value-expressions and value-criticism. 
Being critical, it is a theory which can provide room for a rich 
world of values, nothing being excluded beforehand by a spe- 
cialized conception of “the good”, so that the theory implies a 
more humane and tolerant attitude toward value-disagreements. In 
its analysis of the process of criticism, the theory throws light on 
the conception of moral evolution, and suggests a philosophy of 
education for which wisdom is identified neither with indoctrinated 
valuations, nor with the mere possession of technical knowledge. 
And, finally, with its distinction between ethics and morals, the 
theory makes it possible to restore to philosophy its historic role as 
a source of both critical and creative morality. 

ABRAHAM KAPLAN 
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DISCUSSION 
THE PROBLEM OF A PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY 


(With Special Reference to Runes’s Dictionary of Philosophy) 


Not since Baldwin’s Dictionary was published in 1901-02 has a 
Dictionary of Philosophy appeared in English. Baldwin’s Dic- 
tionary was always unsatisfactory in some respects, and the develop- 
ments in philosophy since its publication have rendered the need of a 
new work in this field more and more acute. Therefore, the philosoph- 
ical student will be eager to examine The Dictionary of Philosophy 
edited by Dagobert D. Runes, New York, 1942, Philosophical Library, 
Inc. 

The thinness of the volume (343 pages) will warn him that it lacks 
the scope of Eisler’s Lexikon or Lalande’s Vocabulaire. However, the 
student will hope to find a work so organized as to present a maximum 
of useful information within these limits. As the student leafs through 
the volume, he will be pleased to find a variety of authoritative and 
well written articles. But he will miss many things he would expect 
to find, and find a number of things he would be willing to miss. There 
are no articles on Affection, Beauty, Bible, Correlation in statistics, 
Democracy, Desire, Disposition, Fancy, Fascism, Force, Ground, High- 
mindedness, Jurisprudence, Justice,! Liberalism, Mass, New Testa- 
ment, Old Testament, Passion, Pathos, Place, Pride, Psychophysics, 
Sublimity, Temperance, Thing, Thinking, Thought, or Tragedy. On 
the other hand, there are definitions (if any one wants them) of 
bhutatathata, chih chih, cosmothetic idealism, Maecenatism, mim- 
pathy, Secunda Petri, thnetopsychite, and uttarapaksa. In spite of the 
absence of the Bible there are articles on the Koran, Mishnah, and 
Talmud. Regarding the biographical sketches, one wonders by what 
criteria Holt, W. E. Johnson, J. M. Keynes, Laird, Leighton, Mach, 
McGilvary, McTaggart, Neurath, Parker, Sellars, Kemp Smith, Steb- 
bing, LeRoy, Meyerson, Spaulding, Urban, and Vaihinger are con- 
sidered less important than some of those included. 

There are extraordinary gaps and disproportions in the treatment 
of many topics. Under “Category” Aristotle’s categories are listed, 
but three of them are not defined here or elsewhere (position, state, 
passion) ; the article on “Action” gives a Scholastic differentiation 
between two of its species but leaves the general meaning undefined. 
Kant’s categories are not listed, either here or in “Deduction of the 
Categories” or in “Kantianism”, but “Category of Unity: Kant” has 
an article to itself. The definition of “Conscience” makes some as- 


* There are brief entries on “Corrective Justice” and “Distributive Justice”, 
confined to Aristotle. 
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sumptions traditionally debated in ethics, and is therefore too narrow. 
The article “Conscientialism”’, by a different contributor, helps a 
little. The article “Creation” deals with nothing before or since 
Scholasticism. “Criticism” is defined only as Kant uses it. Under 
“Definition” and “Definition of a Term” no usage prior to the Scholas- 
tic is discussed. 

There are articles on “Empirical”, “Empiricism”, “Empiricism, Radi- 
cal”, “Empiricists (early English)”, and “Scientific Empiricism”, The 
last is considered as beginning with the Vienna Circle in 1924. Empiri- 
cists after Hobbes and before James are not cited except for the 
Empirio-criticism of Avenarius. If Locke, Hume, and J. S. Mill sur- 
vive as ghosts, some one will be haunted. Neither under “Evil” nor 
under “Ethics”, to which we are referred, do we find the “problem of 
evil” defined; nor is there a reference to the scanty article on “Theo- 
dicy”. “Feeling” is discussed only in connection with Kant and Hus- 
serl. 

The article “Freedom” is confined to Kant, but “Freedom, Sense 
of” and “Free-Will” give a somewhat broader view. There are also 
articles on “Arbitrium, Liberum” and “Liberum Arbitrium”, actually 
by two contrib«‘ors. Kant’s doctrine recurs under Autonomy, Auto- 
nomy of the Will, Will (the Free Elective), and Heteronomy of Ends. 
There is no cross reference to “Liberty”. “Liberty” in turn is confined 
to two meanings in Scholastic psychology. Under neither “Freedom” 
nor “Liberty” are the political meanings even mentioned, and there is 
no article on Liberalism or Democracy. But there are articles on 
“Communism”, one-third column, “Dialectical Materialism”, nearly 
four columns, “Engels”, “Marx”, “Marxism”, together over two col- 
umns, “Socialism, Marxian”, more than a column, “Lenin” and “Soviet 
Philosophy”, over two columns. The watchword seems to be “Columns 
for Communism but not one line for Liberty” in its political sense. 
“Utopian Socialism” gets about one-fourth column. There are no 
articles on Fourier, Owen, Henry George, Edward Bellamy, Kropotkin, 
Sorel, G. D. H. Cole, or G. B. Shaw. 

There is more than a column on “Function” in mathematics and 
logic, and a brief article on “Functional Psychology”, but nothing on 
the Platonic-Aristotelian, Kantian, or biological meanings of “Func- 
tion”. “Happiness” is defined only as it appears in Kant’s ethics; there 
is not even a cross-reference to “Eudaimonia”. 

The article “Law” consists of a two-line definition from Kant. With 
no cross-references to aid us, we may encounter “Legal Philosophy” 
(nearly two columns), “Sociology of Law” (citing no authors at all), 
“Natural Law” (in legal philosophy), and “Analytical Jurisprudence”. 
There are no special articles on Pufendorf, von Ihering, Savigny, 
Austin, Stammler, or Pound. The enormously important concept of 
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“law” as used in natural science is not discussed under either “Law” 
or “Natural Law”. “Love” is defined only as used by Scheler ; “Charity” 
does not appear; but see “Eros”. 

The article “Reason” is confined to Kant’s usage. It refers to 
“Kantianism”, “Understanding”, “Ratio”, but not to “Nous”. The 
neglect of English usage is partially repaired by the article “Reasoning”. 
“Ratio” is confined to St. Augustine and Spinoza. “Understanding” is 
confined to Kant. Locke seems to have written his Essay in vain; 
furthermore, there is no cross-reference to “Dianoia” or “Intellect”. 


There are eleven articles on terms cognate with “Sense” but no 


general article on “Sense”. A cross-reference to “Descriptions” brings 
Frege’s use of “Sinn” to our attention. But “Sense” as a synonym 
for “Intelligence”, and “Sense” as indicating the direction of a relation, 
do not appear. 

The article “Aesthetics” is excellent as far as it goes, but it barely 
touches on aesthetics in the history of philosophy, except for a few 
lines on Baumgarten, Kant, and Hegel. It mentions no recent writers, 
cites no authorities, gives no bibliography, and makes no cross refer- 
ences to other articles in the Dictionary. The articles on some of the 
special topics of aesthetics are extremely brief, for instance, Art, 
Baroque, Classic, Classicism, Fine Arts, and Gothic. Under “Comedy” 
there is a reference to “Comic”, but no such article is printed. There 
are no articles on Beauty, Sublimity, or Tragedy. Aesthetics seems to 
receive far less attention than its prominence in the books and jour- 
nals of recent decades would warrant. 

Better proportion would have been achieved if Professor G. R. Mor- 
row had been encouraged to expand his admirable articles on Greek 
concepts, in which the roots of much medieval and modern philosophy 
are to be found. As things stand, the inexperienced student would 
infer that we owe a vast debt to Scholasticism but very little to the 
Greeks; see for example the two articles on “Soul”, which give three 
lines to the Greeks and forty-two to the Scholastics. 

Some of the articles in this dictionary are less instructive, even for 
the purposes of a philosophical student, than those in Webster's New 
International Dictionary, second edition, 1935. Such are Conscience, 
Creation, Element, Energy, Evil, Happiness, Hypostasis (and Hypos- 
tatize),2, Law, (and Law of Nature), Natural Law. Some of the 
articles which are, or might well be, of encyclopedic type, are less 
extensive than those of the one-volume Columbia Encyclopedia, 1935. 
Such are Euhemerism (Euhemerus), Evil, Lucretius, Machiavellism 
(Machiavelli), Montanism, Socinians (Socinus), Stoic School (Stoic- 
ism). The Encyclopedia also has articles on John Austin, Alfred 


Terms in parentheses are in Webster or the Columbia Encyclopedia 
but not in Runes. 
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Fouillée, Goethe, Savigny, J.C.F. von Schiller, Andrew Seth Pringle- 
Pattison, and James Ward, all of whom Runes omits. On the other 
hand, as we have every right to expect, many articles in Runes’ dic- 
tionary are more instructive to the philosophical student than those in 
the other works mentioned. 

Some articles contain statements which are unintelligible, at least 
in the context given. What is meant by the following? Under “Alex- 
ander, Samuel”—‘Aithough his inquiry is essentially a priori, his 
method is empirical.” This requires the context of Space, Time and 
Deity I, 4. Under “Creation (in Scholasticism)”—“Is the production of 
a thing from nothing either of itself or of a subject which could sus- 
tain the finished product.” Under “Experience, pure’—“The elimina- 
tion of all presuppositions of thought.” At best it might be conceived 
as the residuum after this process. Under “Essence”—“In epistemo- 
logy: that intelligible character which defines what an indefinite predi- 
cate asserts.” Under “Evil”—‘Negation of the extrinsic elections of 
things”, and under “Goodness”—“The extrinsic elections of things”. 
Do these phrases refer to Laird’s doctrine of natural elections? If so, 
citations are needed. 

Some contributors do not always achieve idiomatic English. Under 
“Dogmatism” we read, “By this animadversion are scored especially 
all 17th and 18th century metaphysical systems. . . .” 

Some statements are erroneous or at least highly questionable. 


_ “Habit” is said to be one of Aristotle’s ten categories, but Categories 


8b treats it as a subdivision of “quality”. Montaigne is called a 
“novelist”. Nietzsche is alleged to be “the first to recognize a funda- 
mental critical difference between the philosopher and the scientist”. 
In far too many cases editorial supervision has failed to achieve 
proper coordination. “Causality” is by one contributor, and “Cause” 
by two others. Items 4 a, b, c, d, under “Causality” are repeated as 
items I, 2, 3, 4 under “Cause” in slightly different language. “Causa 
sui” and “Cause-theory, (of mind, body)” are by a fourth and a fifth 
contributor. Under “Causality” item 6, which mentions self-causality, 
there is no reference to the fuller treatment under “Causa sui”. The 
article “Effect” by a sixth contributor is wholly confined to Scholasti- 
cism. There are no articles “Jurisprudence” or “Philosophy of Law”; 
an entry with a cross-reference to “Legal Philosophy” would have 
sufficed in either case. There are articles on “Pluralism” by L. E. D., 
“Dualism” by L. W., “Monism” by V. F., “Monism, Neutral” by H. H., 
“Neutralism” by H. H., and “Neutral Monism” by L. W. Only the 
first of these gives any cross-references. “Monism, Neutral” is said to 
be “The doctrine that regards neither mind nor matter as ultimate”. 
“Monism, Neutral” seems to be the genus of which “Neutral Monism” 
and “Neutralism” are species, but we are not told this. Only in “Neutral 
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Monism” do we find the distinction between qualitative and numerical 
monism, etc., which would have helped to clarify the interrelations of 
all these concepts to one another, to “Atomism” and to “Monadology”. 
“Sensa” (plural) is by one contributor, “Sensum” (singular) by an- 
other. 

Further illustrations of sets of articles lacking coordination are the 
following: (a) Aufklarung—Enlightenment. (b) Elements—Four Ele- 
ments—Quintessence. (c) End—Ends (in Kant’s ethics)—Final 
Causes, Doctrine of—Finalism—Heteronomy of Ends—Teleology. 
(d) Energeia—Energism—Energy. (e) External Relations, Doctrine 
of—Internal, b—Relation—Speculative Idealism, (f) Faith—Fideism 
—Fides. (g) Freedom—Autonomy—Autonomy of the Will—Hetero- 
nomy of Ends (each by a different contributor). (h) Ideological— 
Ideology (by different contributors). (i) Induction—Isolation by 
Varying Concomitants—Concomitants—Mill’s Methods. (j) Moner- 
gism—Synergism. (k) Parsimony, Law of—Economy, Principle of. 
(1) Person—Personal Identity—Personalism. 

In general there is a dearth of cross-references. If one contributor 
did not know what others were doing, he could not be expected to 
supply cross-references. Similarly if only one aspect of a topic was 
assigned to a contributor, he cannot be blamed for the neglect of 
equally important aspects. Again, where similar material is treated 
under different headings, the contributors wasted their time, and space 


is wasted in the book. In all these cases the responsibility falls on the 
editorial staff. 


There is no clear editorial policy regarding citation of authorities. 
For instance, a brief entry on “Manifold of Sense” gives definite page- 
references to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. In a long entry on 
“Mathematics”, references to books and articles fill two thirds of a 
column. In “Value” only Kant, Dewey, and Laird are named and no 
works of theirs are mentioned. Under “Maimon, Salomon” we are 
told that in him “Kant found his acknowledged most astute critical 
opponent”. Should not the reader be told who acknowledged this and 
where? The brief article “Definition of a term: (in Scholasticism)” 
refers to a chapter of La Logique de Port Royal, but the two-column 
article, “Definition”, while it mentions Saccheri, Leibniz and Ockham, 
cites no books or articles. In general there is an acute shortage of 
citations except in a few encyclopedic articles which present them in 
abundance. It is natural to infer that the contributors received no 
uniform instructions from the editors. 

Misprints are not rare. Under “Dewey” omit “German” in /nflu- 
ence of Darwin on German Philosophy. Under “Intellect” second 
column, line 7, read “therefrom” not “there from”, Under “Miinster- 
berg” read The Eternal Values (not “External’”’). Under “Principle” 
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read “Fr. principe, from Lat. principium”. Under “Sensum” read 
“sentire”. Under “Whitehead” beginning “Thus the actual world...” 
some sentences are jumbled. There is evident confusion in giving dates 
for Diogenes Laertius, Eriugena, and Xirau Palau. The initials J. K. 
signed to the article “Natorp” and W. K. F. signed to “Ethics” and 
“Cardinal Virtues” do not appear in the list of contributors. The omis- 
sion of signatures is presumably accidental, as in articles Comedy, 
‘Concretion (second part), Deduction, Definition of a Term, External 
Sense, Historiography, History, Kant, Psychology, and Semiosis, The 
spelling “Humour” is out of place in an American publication. The 
form “Lucretius, Carus” is deceptive; read “Lucretius (Titus Lu- 
cretius Carus)”. 

An attempt to enumerate all the good articles would betray arro- 
gance in the reviewer, and would be tedious at best. A brief list would 
be misleading, since it would give praise to some contributors while 
withholding it from others equally deserving. Perhaps it will suffice 
to say that many of the contributors have done excellent work which is 
a credit to American scholarship. Those who have done good work are 
doubtless aware of it, and others may be permitted to hug their 
illusions. However, we must commiserate the better contributors 
because, in the first place, they seem to have been hampered by the 
failure of the editorial staff to assign space in due proportion to the 
importance or complexity of topics, and, in the second place, because 
the presence of trivial and incompetent articles may impair the reader’s 
faith in the importance and reliability of the better articles, 

Articles on symbolic logic, philosophy of science, and logical posi- 
tivism, are a prominent feature in this dictionary. Since I must dis- 
claim any competence in these fields, and they are too important to be 
omitted, I have asked my colleague, Dr. Bruce Waters, for his opinion. 
He assures me that these topics are covered with a fullness unusual 
in this volume and that the quality of the discussions is excellent. He 
would stress the value of the extensive contributions by Professor 
Alonzo Church, but he regrets that the cooperation of Professor C. W. 
Morris was not secured in the field of semiotics. For similar reasons 
I have asked my colleague, Professor A. E. Avey, to write the follow- 
ing paragraphs on articles dealing with the philosophy of religion and 
Oriental thought. 

“As samples of the character of the work in the history and philoso- 
phy of religion one may take the following: 

“Japanese civilization is of some interest at the present time; yet 
one does not find an article on Japanese thought in general, corre- 
sponding to those on Chinese Philosophy, Indian Philosophy, and 
Persian Philosophy. Shinto and Bushido are of sufficient interest at 
the moment to lead one naturally to look for a suggestion of their con- 
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notation. An article on ‘Kami’ is an isolated representative of the 
field. 

“Under ‘Persian Philosophy’ Zoroaster is said to have written the 
Avesta, and in the Zend language. It is not customary now to ascribe 
to Zoroaster anything more than the stratum of ancient poetry 
denominated the Gathas; nor is the language called Zend, this term 
meaning the ‘Commentary’ which constituted the later development 
out of the original core. 

“Ahriman gets an article in explanation of Zoroastrianism, but 
Ahura Mazda does not (!), although we are referred to such an 
article in the former. One sentence on ‘Ormazd’ carries the whole 
burden of interpreting the meaning of ‘The Lord of Light’. 

“The treatment of Chinese and of Indian thought is much better , 
than that of other aspects of Oriental thinking, and is quite adequate 
to the needs of the general student. 

“The reforms of Akhnaton in Egypt in the fourteenth century B.c. 
receive no mention, although they apparently were the first clear 

approach to monotheism. 

“Skepticism of the fourteenth century is treated at length, but that 
of other periods is slighted. In the article on Skepticism we are re- 
ferred to ‘Agnosticism’ and ‘Pyrrhonism’ ; but the former is too brief to 
add enlightenment, the latter is treated only in a brief article ‘Pyrrho 

of Elis’. 

“Under ‘Religion, Philosophy of’ Kant’s work is referred to as 
Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der reinen Vernunft; Kant’s phrase 
was ‘blossen Vernunft’, and the difference is significant. Modernism 

: in Religion is associated with the names of Jeans, Eddington, and A. 

Carrell (sic), nothing being said about Schleiermacher, Loisy, Tyrrell, 

r Mathews, and others whose field of activity was distinctly theological 

rather than that of the natural sciences, and whose influence preceded 

: by decades that of the men mentioned. 

if “The article on ‘Revelation’ is too brief to convey the part this con- 

i cept has played in the epistemology of religion in general and of 

Scholasticism in particular.” 

In spite of all its disappointing features, the volume is not without 
value. Since the publication of Baldwin’s work, a number of topics 
have emerged, expanded, or received increased emphasis. Material on 
ei these topics is difficult to reach because it is widely scattered. Such 
. topics are symbolic logic, logical positivism (which now boastfully 
bs claims the title of scientific empiricism), phenomenology, Marxism, 

Gestalt psychology, Scholasticism, and Oriental philosophy. The chief 
merit of‘the present volume is that it assembles a considerable amount 
of material on these topics and makes it accessible. 

The present volume does not solve the problem of a philosophical 
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dictionary. A time of war is not favorable to the efforts needed for its 
solution, But would it not be well for the American Philosophical 
Association to place this problem at the head of its post-war agenda? 
In order to secure the best results, associations throughout the English- 
speaking world should be invited to cooperate. Associations concerned 
with such fields as symbolic logic, unified science, and theology should 
be included. The methods of Eisler, Lalande, and other makers of 
dictionaries should be studied, and the needs of English-speaking 
students should be analyzed, in order to plan a volume of the greatest 
possible value. 

As a stimulus to further thought, the following ten-point program 
is proposed. 

1. Sponsorship. Associations throughout the English-speaking world 
which deal with philosophy and allied fields should unite in sponsoring 
an encyclopedic dictionary of philosophy. 

2. Editors and Contributors. An expert editorial staff should be 
engaged and the services of the best available experts as contributors 
should be secured. 

3. Scope. All terms and topics of general interest to philosophical 
students should be included. In the case of synonyms, or a topic 
treated as a part of a larger whole, a mere cross-reference would suf- 
fice. Highly specialized interests should be met by bibliographies 
referring to special studies. Foreign terms should be included if (a) 
they are frequently used in English writings, or (b) the discussion 
of them is the easiest way to clarify English usage. 

4. Clarity. The style should be clear and idiomatic. No technical 
terms should be used which are not defined elsewhere in the dic- 
tionary. 

5. Thoroughness. The treatment of every term or topic should 

present at least as much information of philosophical significance as 
the best available one-volume general dictionary or the best available 
one-volume general encyclopedia. The work should be long enough to 
permit this. 
_ 6. Proportion. Space should be proportioned to the importance, 
complexity, and difficulty of the topics treated, not according to the 
views of a single editor, but according to the combined judgment of a 
panel of advisers. 

7. Impartiality. Partisanship should be avoided and the nearest pos- 
sible approach to objectivity should be sought, with full recognition 
of conflicting viewpoints in text and bibliography. Where agreement 
is impossible, interpretations of different contributors may be placed 
side by side. 

8. Authorities, Authority should be cited, either for every usage 
defined, or at least where there is any possibility of doubt. When 
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possible, the first appearance of a term in a given philosophical mean- 
ing should be cited; also, any locus classicus, such as Hume’s dis- 
cussion of causality. 

. 9. Bibliographies. Brief bibliographies should be provided, and where 
possible they should refer to fuller bibliographies. 

10. Cross-references. Copious use of cross-references should be 
made (a) to connect related articles and (b) to avoid duplication by 
letting topics or subtopics be treated in a single place, with proper 
references at other points where they are relevant. 


ALBert R. CHANDLER 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


PLATO IN THE MIDDLE AGES* 


— is the charming story about Goethe’s friends in Rome 
who, on a moonlit night, shuttled back and forth for many hours 
in a ferry-boat on the Tiber because one of the party had proposed 
to remain upon the water until their customary dispute was settled: 
Raphael or Michelangelo? There are other pairs of names—Mozart 
or Beethoven, Alexander or Caesar, Caesar or Brutus, or 
Hoc unum semper quaeris, superetne Maronem 
Tullius, an maior sit Cicerone Maro 

—which likewise typify the two possible though different ways of 
mastering a cosmos by means of respectively equal faculties, be- 
tween which individual mind and mankind have shuttled through 
more than one night. But all these disputes are of recent date compared 
with the almost 2300 years which have passed away, since—according 
to a legend—Plato when entering his classroom and missing, that day, 
Aristotle among his pupils exclaimed: “The classroom is empty; the 
Intellect is missing!” Though the contest between Platonic and 
Aristotelian concepts of the world has never come to a rest, the acme 
of their great struggle must be sought, undoubtedly, in the Middle 
Ages, because in this period of spiritualized and abstract thinking 
every problem of the Universals reflected directly upon life itself. 
The mediaeval contest between the two Greek masters was concluded 
officially, it has often been said, by Raphael, by his representation of 
the two Dioscuri in the School of Athens where Plato, armed with 
the Timaeus, points towards heaven and, at his side, Aristotle holding 


* Raymund Klibansky, The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition during 

the Middle Ages. Outline of a Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi. London, The 
Warburg Institute, 1939. Pp. 58 and 5 plates. $.1. 
_ PLATO LATINUS, edidit Raymundus Klibansky. Volumen I: Meno 
interprete Henrico — edidit Victor Kordeuter, recognovit et pre- 
fatione instruxit Carlotta Labowsky. Londinii: In aedibus Instituti War- 
burgiani, MCMXL. Pp. xxi and 92. $2.50. 
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the Ethics in his left hand performs with his right a gesture almost 
of blessing this earth. The dispute was settled by the artist’s sage and 
simple way of realizing that only by putting the two doctrines in gear 
with one another were heaven and earth kept in motion; it was settled 
by the simple exchange of the “or” between the two names for an 
“and”. 

Efforts to reconcile the two doctrines are as old as is the strife 
itself. Had Boethius not been executed, the Middle Ages might have 
started with this very “and” in which they eventually ended. For it 
had been Boethius’ intention to render into Latin the complete works 
of both Plato and Aristotle in order to prove their “essential con- 
cord”, and modern scholars have sometimes raised the question whether 
there would have been a “Middle Ages” proper had not Boethius been 
prevented from accomplishing his gigantic task. However, he bestowed 
upon mankind neither the Plato latinus nor the Aristoteles latinus. 
The Middle Ages became acquainted with the works of the two masters 
in an indirect and tortuous way; and, in tracing back this queer 
path of human intellect, it remained ultimately with our generation to 
make up, in a very different sense, for what had been withheld from 
students by Boethius’ death—the Latin Plato and Aristotle. 

Some ten years ago, the Union Académique Internationale, relying 
upon the singular experience of the late Father Lacombe, undertook 
an edition of the Aristoteles latinus, that is of all the Latin translations, 
ancient and mediaeval, of Aristotelian works and their commentaries. 
And fortunately the old spirit of rivalry between Peripatos and 
Academy broke out, once more, and resulted in a plan to produce the 
indispensable supplement of the Latin Aristotle, a Plato Latinus as a 
part of a Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi. Under the auspices of the 
British Academy and the Union Académique Internationale, supported 
also by the Mediaeval Academy of America, the Warburg Institute in 
London has projected an edition of the Corpus of mediaeval Platonic 
writings, for which Dr. Raymond Klibansky, Lecturer in Mediaeval 
Philosophy and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, is responsible as 
general editor. Anybody having a faint knowledge of the work done 
by the Warburg Institute and of its aims—it proceeded from the 
private foundation of the late Dr. Aby Warburg, is now affiliated 
with the University of London, and has been devoted, from its very 
origin, to investigations of the tradition of the classical heritage dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and its transmission to Modern Times—will 
admit that no task could agree more perfectly with the abilities of 
this learned corporation than that of editing a “Mediaeval Plato”. On 
the other hand, the erudition and editorial experience of Dr. Klibansky, 
an expert Platonist through his studies in Proclus, Master Eckhart, 
and Nicholas of Cusa, are a pledge for the scholarly standard of this 
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enterprise and, as may be hoped in spite of all the unforeseen ob- 
stacles!, for its successful and uninterrupted completion. 

The main burden of the undertaking is, of course, with the editor 
and organizer, It is hardly an exaggeration to maintain that almost 
half the work is done, when once a way is seen through the labyrinth 
of Platonic tradition, the works to be published are selected, and the 
program is drafted. The difficulty that the organizer has to face is not 
really the embarrassing amount of material, as in the case of the 
Aristoteles latinus, it is the concealment, or even the occult nature, of 

mediaeval Platonism. Plato’s influence, says Klibansky, “is less ap- 

parent in the official teaching of schools and faculties, than in the 

: esoteric doctrine of small circles and single outstanding thinkers. For 

this reason very shadowy notions are still prevalent concerning the } 

nature and meaning of mediaeval Platonism.” Plato’s rule over the 

: mediaeval mind was sound; but it was noiseless. Plato was not greeted 

by any spectacular entrée joyeuse with a flourish of trumpets such as 
greeted Aristotle when he conquered and mesmerized the occidental 

| mind in the thirteenth century; and when he finally made his official 
appearance in the Renaissance he was received, as it were, with the 
respectful and solemn silence which was essential to the hypostasis of 
the Logos. Moreover, Plato in the Middle Ages rarely exercised his 

power in a direct way through his own works. He was effective, in a 

i refracted way, through the works of others, while he himself remained 

Vik in the background or appeared in disguise. Thus, when in the thirteenth 

i century the foes of Aristotle shouted “Saint Augustine!” and when, 

[ in the fourteenth, Petrarch and the early humanists used against 

Aristotle the battle-cry “Tullius!”, it was in fact Plato who was at 

the bottom of these fights. But the shrewdest disguise of the Divus 

was his use of his pupil’s garb. The Liber de pomo which pretended 
to be Aristotle’s last conversation with his friends—King Manfred 
of Sicily had it translated into Latin from a Hebrew version—was in 

E fact an Arabic paraphrase or imitation of Plato’s Phaedo; the so- 

! called Theology of Aristotle, a Syrian pamphlet turned into Arabic, 

i was an extract from the last three books of Plotinus’ Enneads; and 

f the Liber de causis, that famous transformation of Proclus’ Elements, 
whose influence during and after the thirteenth century was almost 
immeasurable, was likewise received as an Aristotelian work until 
St. Thomas Aquinas discovered its Neoplatonic origin (Klibansky, 

14, 16). 

| oe. We can see where the great difficulties of drafting the program of 


* Klibansky, in the Preface of his book, lets us visualize the technical 

difficulties. His book had been printed in Germany; ; the military preparations 

during the summer 1939 delayed the i issue; the outbreak of the war made it 

; necessary to print the book anew in England. The edition of the Meno 
was printed in Bruges shortly before Belgium was occupied. 
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the Corpus Platonicum must be sought. It is not enough to keep apa 
the three main currents of Platonic tradition, the Arabic, the Byzan- 
tine, and the Latin, with their tributaries. There are likewise sub-_ 
terranean Platonic streams, e.g. in Aristotle’s genuine works, which 
come into view and disappear again and whose existence even, not to 
mention their influence, is not easily ascertained. In this dimness, 
however, Klibansky’s clear, concise, and very complete survey of The 
Continuity of the Platonic Tradition, which precedes and explains the 
program, is an excellent, aud very useful, guide. It is to be hoped that 
this unpretentious short sketch providing firsthand information may be 
read and reread as thoroughly as possible, because its study would 
prevent teachers and students of Philosophy and of “History from 
Adam to Adolf” from further retailing, or memorizing, atrocious errors 
concerning Plato in the Middle Ages. 

Klibansky’s sketch has some particular aims, too. It fights the two 
customary modern conceptions of mediaeval Platonic tradition “as 
either Platonism, as was formerly, or Neoplatonism, as is now, the 
rule”. Klibansky champions instead an unbiassed and more correct 
conception of mediaeval Platonism “which is neither the doctrine of 
Plato (i.e. Plato’s own thought) nor that of Plotinus or Proclus, but, 
based on Hellenistic thought, nourished by the religious experience, 
Christian, Jewish, or Islamic, of later centuries, and intimately fused 
with teachings from Stoic and other philosophies, is, in fine, something 
new and individual, difficult to bring under a simple heading”. Indeed, 
to seek out the particular mediaeval character of mediaeval Platonism 
and to set aside any catchword derived from points of view other 
than mediaeval, is the only possible approach to the problem. What 
Klibansky means might be described, very vaguely, as a Platonism 
which may, or may not, be amalgamated with either Neoplatonic or 
the original Platonic thoughts, but which is always a “religious 
Platonism” and whose functions, varying with the times and the 
schools, may be recognized as sometimes supporting the official re- 
ligions, sometimes reviving them, or sometimes even engulfing theology, 
as theology had engulfed Platonism in another period. But, as far as 
the Western world is concerned, its function never would cease to be 
“Christian” and this, perforce, separates mediaeval and Renaissance 
Platonism from Plato himself as well as from Plotinus. It is this 
religious Platonism which survives the Middle Ages and appears, 
without a break of tradition, as the Platonism of the Renaissance. 
Klibansky is eager to offer proofs against those advocating that the 
Renaissance Platonism had nothing to do with the Platonic studies 
of the Middle Ages, and his case is indeed very strong. The manner 
in which the mediaeval manuscripts were transmitted, the extensive 
use made by Renaissance scholars of practically ali of the mediaeval 
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Platonic writings, finally the testimony of Marsiglio Ficino himself 
(published by Klibansky in Appendix II, pp. 42-47), all these argu- 
ments make it difficult to insist upon a break between Mediaeval and 
Renaissance Platonism. After all, Dr. Klibansky’s thesis matches per- 
fectly with the more modern method of interpreting historical phe- 
nomena strictly from their own conditions without carrying other slo- 
gans into history; and it matches likewise with the more modern view 
taken of the “Problem of the Renaissance” according to which even 
the so-called “antique” character of this period ever continues to 
display thoroughly mediaeval and transcendental features in addition 
to, or in spite of, the new estimation of this present world. 

These most important reflections, interesting and fundamental 
though they are in themselves, are but side issues of a sketch whose 
main purpose is to comment on the program of the Corpus Platonicum 
by discussing the continuity of Platonic tradition. It is admirable how 
safely Klibansky can pilot the raft with his reader on this Alpheus 
which really originates in “Arabia” and emerges in Sicily. That a 
Plato Arabus is to form an important division of the Corpus is of © 
course foreseen by the editor. Yet he does not aspire to an absolutely 
complete edition of all the Arabic texts referring to Plato, least of all 
to publishing those Arabic versions of Platonic dialogues of which a 
considerable number were translated, early in the ninth century at 
Baghdad, by Nestorian and Monophysite Christians, Syrian as well as 
Arab. His intention is to include in Section I of the Plato Arabus (1) 
a description of the Arabic manuscripts devoted to Platonic philosophy, 
(2) a collection of the scattered quotations from Plato to be found in 
the works of the Arabic philosophers, scientists, and historians. 

The edition of texts begins with the commentaries, paraphrases, and 
discussions of Plato’s works in Arabic. Note must, of course, be 
made of the difference between the originally Greek commentaries, pre- 
and post-Neoplatonic, which were translated into Arabic and are often 
preserved in translation only, and the genuine Arabic discussions and 
expositions of Plato’s works. Of the latter (Section II: “Arabic writ- 
ings on and paraphrases of Plato’s works”) it is projected to publish 
a paraphrase of Plato’s Republic by Averroes, extant only in Samuel 
ben Jehuda’s Hebrew translation of the lost Arabic text. Averroes, 

_ however, represents the very end of the “heroic age” of Arabic 


| philosophy. In the earlier period, in the tenth century, Al-Farabi was 
‘| the outstanding scholar and Platonist. Those of his works not available 


in modern editions are to be published now in the Corpus, e.g., his 
paraphrase of Plato’s Laws, as yet unedited, and his book On the 
Trend of Plato’s and Aristotle’s Philosophy, known from a Hebrew 
work of the thirteenth century, whose original Arabic text however 
has been discovered, quite recently, in Constantinople. 
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This work of Al-Farabi (cf. Append. I, pp. 39f) promises to be 
the. more interesting as it may produce new knowledge of a certain 
Greek Introduction to Platonic Philosophy which was Al-Farabi’s 
source. This Hellenistic work itself is lost, but it must have been of a 
relatively early date as it is mentioned by Cicero (Acad. post., I, 4, 
17); and it may be interesting, too, for its tendency to harmonize 
Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines, a tendency which occasionally 
became palpable with Neoplatonists, e.g., with Porphyry and the 
Neoplatonist Simplicius’ exposition of Aristotle’s De Caelo as well as 
with Boethius and with Al-Farabi himself ; it is a trend which eventual- 
ly makes the ascriptions of Platonic and Neoplatonic wrttinge to 
Aristotle somewhat comprehensible. 

This Hellenistic /ntroduction calls our attention to the fact that by 
no means all the Greek commentaries used by Arabic scholars were 
“Neoplatonic” as is usually assumed. Klibansky rightly stresses this 
point when discussing the summary of eight Platonic dialogues by 
Galen, a work which—like Plutarch’s lost commentary on the Timaeus 
—belonged to the earlier, pre-Neoplatonic stage of Plato exegesis. 
Of this summary by Galen it is planned to publish the Paraphrase of 
the Timaeus from an Aya Sofya manuscript in Constantinople, along 
with some fragments of other parts. They are to form a section (III: 
“Translations of Greek writings on Plato”) from which students of 
classics may profit directly because some Greek texts will be made 
available, at least in their Arabic versions. Among these there will be 
found Theon of Smyrna’s About the order in which one ought to read 
the works of Plato, and about their titles, one of the writings which 
endeavored to systematize the works of Plato by arranging them in 
tetralogies. 

“While, according to Dr. Klibansky, the commentaries antedating 
the Neoplatonic period were appreciated above all by Arabic scientists, 
the clearly Neoplatonic commentators, Porphyry and Proclus, were — 
preferred by the Arabic philosophers. In order to realize the Neopla- 
tonic influence exercised by Arabic scholars on Western mind one need 
only be reminded of Avicenna? and his doctrine of the eternal emana- — 
tion of the world from God, furthermore of the Liber de causis whose 
reception in the West coincided with that rising tide of Platonism in 
the twelfth century which resulted, on the one hand, from Michael 
Psellus’ revival of Platonic philosophy in Byzantium with its ensuing 
European ramifications, and on the other hand from the new estima- 
tion of Pseudo-Dionysius, John the Scot, and Boethius’ theological 
tractates. The Liber de causis, by which this movement was furthered, 


*R. de Vaux, O.P., Notes et textes sur lAvicennisme latin aux confins 
des XII*-XIII* siécles (Paris: J. Vrin, 1934), argues for the existence 
of a Latin Avicennism corresponding to that of a Latin Averroism. 
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as well as the so-called Theologia Aristotelis, of which a new manu- 
script has been discovered at Leningrad, will represent Section VI 
of the Arabic Plato (“Arabic Recastings of Neoplatonic Works”). 
Section IV is reserved to the Vitae and the Dicta Platonis. The Arabic 
biographies of Plato draw mostly from the sources of Diogenes 
Laertius; the sayings of Plato, genuine or attributed to him, are found 
in Arabic collections such as the Dogmata philosophorum, a work very 
popular in the West after a Spanish translation had been made at the 
court of Alfonso X in the thirteenth century. Section V will deal with 
Plato Pseudoepigraphus, a legendary but nevertheless most important 
branch of Platonic tradition, which refers to Plato the Physiognomist 
as well as to Plato Alchimista and Plato Magus. 

The Oriental Plato would be incomplete if its Whences and its 
Whithers were neglected. The Whence of Arabic studies in Plato re- 
fers to the Syrian literature, the indispensable link between Arabic 
writers and the Hellenistic, ultimately the Greek, philosophy. The 
Whither is frequently represented by Hebrew scholars whose transla- 
tions helped to connect Arabic philosophy with that of the West. 
Moreover, Jewish philosophy, in itself, was occasionally impregnated 
by Neoplatonic thought. Ibn Gabirol’s Fons vitae, translated by John 
of Spain and Gundissalinus into Latin in the twelfth century, is the 
outstanding work of this group; but the Neoplatonic undercurrent is 
conceivable, as Klibansky indicates, even in some of the problems dis- 
cussed by Maimonides. These subsidiary currents, the Syrian and the 
Hebrew, cannot be disregarded; and it is therefore part of ‘the project 
to add an Appendix including a Plato Hebraeus, i.e., a survey of the 
Hebrew translations of Platonic literature, and a Plato Syrus in which 
the remains of literature about Plato in Syriac, along with the Latin 
translation, are to be collected. 

It is to be regretted that the second main center of Platonic studies, 
Byzantium, will be put aside for the time being, although the editor 
consoles us with the assurance that “the documents for the continuous 
history of Byzantine Platonism, now widely scattered, will be col- 


lected some time, it is to be hoped, in the Plato Byzantinus”. He of 


course is fully aware of the importance of Byzantine Platonic studies. 
Theologically the works of Pseudo-Dionysius exercised an almost 
boundless influence.* Philosophically Plato’s reviver in Byzantium 
was Michael Psellus, whose school continued without interruption 
until Plethon and Bessarion transferred the Byzantine Platonism to 
Florence; here it was absorbed by the Academy of Marsiglio Ficino 
and fused with other mediaeval Platonic currents. Most interesting are 
Byzantium’s Eastern radiations. We have some knowledge about her 


* Klibansky, 25, proffers a striking textual agreement of Pseudo-Dionysius 
with a passage in Plato’ s Parmenides. 
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indirect influence in Persia, where shortly before 500 Nestorian 
refugees from the University of Edessa established a “Hippocratean 
Academy” and where, after the closure of the Platonic Academy in 
529, the Athenian Academicians found an asylum at the court of 
Chosroes I, for whom a scholar named Ouranios is said to have made 
a translation of the Platonic dialogues into Persian. The traces of this 
activity are certainly much too dim to permit a special section in 
form of a Plato Persicus, although it might be worth while to gather 
the few items known. These considerations do not hold good as far 
as Armenia is concerned. Klibansky himself, by pointing out that the 
impulses created by Psellus led to the Armenian translation of Plato’s 
dialogues by Gregorius Magister, indicates this Byzantine sphere of 
influence. But the Armenian activity, together with the Neoplatonic 
movement in Georgia, is all the more interesting if we take into ac- 
count the Armenian studies of the sixth century focussing in Philo 
but dealing also with Plato.* Thus an appendix similar to that of the 
Hebrew and Syriac Plato and treating the Plato Armeniacus would 
_ be most desirable; together with the notes on the Persian Plato it 
would broaden our views of these remote Platonic centers through 
which Greek learning eventually passed into Inner Asia.® 

What interests us most is, however, the influence on the West, and 
this leads us to the Plato Latinus which is to represent the piéce de 
‘résistance of the project. The Platonic tradition in the West was 
undoubtedly under the sway of an unlucky star. Latin versions of Plato 
were rare at all times. Cicero’s translation of the Protagoras and 
Apuleius’ of the Phaedo did not survive; and Boethius never carried 
out his plan. Thus the Middle Ages received of Platonic texts nothing 
but parts of a Latin Timaeus by Cicero, Chalcidius’ version of this 
dialogue, and fragments of the great myth at the end of the Republic 
through Macrobius’ comments on the Somnium Scipionis. Taken alto- 


‘In addition to the studies of F. C. Conybeare, many of them in the 
American Journal of -Philology, XII-XVI (1891-95), see Hans Lewy, The 
Pseudo-Philonic ‘De Jona’, the Armenian Text with a critical Introduction 
(London, Christophers, 1936), who mentions, p. 13f, an Armenian sixth- 
century translation of the Book of Ideas; as Klibansky, p. 41, refers to “an 
unknown Arabic treatise On the Platonic Ideas, found in Constantinople, 
MS: Aya Sofya 2457, and in Cairo”, it would certainly be important to 
examine along with the Arabic also the Armenian version, although the 
similarity of the title does not necessarily involve a tallying of the texts. 
On Gregorius Magister see the recent study of M. Leroy, “Grégoire 
Magistros et les traductions arméniennes d’auteurs grecs”, Annuaire de 
Vinstitut de philologie et d’histoire orientales I11 (Brussels, 1935) 263-204. 

* There is very little known about Plato in Central Asia; on W. L. 
Lorimer’s article “Plato in Afghanistan and India”, American Journal of 
Philology, LIII (1932), 160ff, see Klibansky, p. 41; A. Weber in Sitzungs- 
berichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1890), 
gorff, is quite superficial; see also Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
XXX (1861), 151ff. 
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gether, the Middle Ages knew of Plato’s works as much as we know 
of the pre-Socratic philosophers, but were lacking their “Diels”. To 
publish, as it were, the Diels of mediaeval Platonism, that is to comb 
through the ancient Latin authors known to the Middle Ages for 
Platonica and likewise through the writings of the Latin Fathers, is 
the first task of the Plato Latinus (Section I: “The ancient and 
mediaeval Latin translations of Plato’s writings”). It is needless to 
stress all the problems which would be greatly clarified if we had an 
exact survey of all the Platonic materials which mediaeval scholars 
could have possibly borrowed from Cicero (e.g. passages from the > 
Phaedo, the Phaedrus, the Laws), from Priscian (fragments of 
Apuleius’ version of the Phaedo), from Claudius Mamertus’ De statu 
animae, from Boethius, from the Grammarians, furthermore from St. 
Augustine, from the Greek Fathers in Latin translation, and even from 
Aristotle’s works in Latin. There will be much of laborious “gold- 
panning”, often with an output of a few cents only, but it is one of 
the most essential divisions, especially for the earlier Middle Ages. 
Later on, in the twelfth century, it is true, the first mediaeval versions 
of Plato were made in Sicily, where a court official of the Norman 
William I, Henricus Aristippus, translated the Meno and the Phaedo 
from Greek into Latin. The Greek, or Byzantine, intellectual life of 
Southern Italy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries will need several 
careful investigations before we can judge why a man such as 
Henricus Aristippus became interested in Platonic studies and eventu- 
ally, through the Norman channels, passed on his knowledge to Eng- 
land, to Oxford. In the thirteenth century conditions were much more 
favorable; but then the philosophical studies focussed in Aristotle’s 
works rather than in Plato’s. Nevertheless, William of Moerbeke 
translated Proclus’ commentary on the Timaeus and, above all, that 
on the Parmenides, in which, as Klibansky found out many years ago,® 
a great part of the original dialogue was embedded. In the humanist 
age, the activity of Plato-translators, such as Chrysoloras and Leo- 
nardo Bruni, made other dialogues available, and a complete survey 
of the Latin versions preceding Ficino’s final standard translation of 
Plato will be added to the first part of the Plato Latinus. 

For our knowledge of mediaeval thought the commentaries on Plato 
are as important as the texts. Greek commentaries in Latin transla- 
tion, unless they reached the West fragmentarily through Arabic 
writers, were available not earlier than the thirteenth century, the 
time of William of Moerbeke. His translations of the Proclus- 


*R. Klibansky, “Ein Proklusfund und seine Bedeutung”, Sitzungsberichte 
der Heidelberger Akademie, 1928/29, Abh. 5, discovered that this com- 
mentary preserved the end of Plato’s Parmenides, which is lost in the Greek 
manuscripts. 
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commentaries, furthermore a fifteenth-century version of the Theo- 
logia Platonis along with Simplicius’ exposition of the De caelo, a 
Neoplatonic commentary on Aristotle translated in the thirteenth 
century, and Nicholas of Cusa’s Marginalia to his manuscripts of Plato 
and Proclus: all this material is to form Section III (“The mediaeval 
Latin translations of the Greek commentaries on Plato”). 

Section II, “The ancient and mediaeval Latin commentaries of 
Plato’s writings”, promises to reveal real terra incognita. Not one 
item in this group has been hitherto published, with the exception, of 
course, of Chalcidius’ commentary on the Timaeus, known and widely 
read throughout the Middle Ages. This dialogue, therefore, found the 
greatest number of mediaeval commentators, most famous of all Wil- 
liam of Conches. The complete text of his commentary has been 
recently discovered and will now be published with its different redac- 
tions, along with the anonymous commentary found in an Oxford 
Corpus Christi manuscript and with Timaeus-glosses preserved in 
manuscripts at Florence, Leyden, London, Paris, and other places. 
Moreover, the glosses on Chalcidius in several manuscripts (Durham, 
Munich, Orléans, Vienna) together with those of Petrarch are to be 
edited. There follow the commentaries on Macrobius and on the lat- 
ter’s commentary on the Somnium Scipionis, such as the Glosses of 
Avranches and those in Cologne and Munich, furthermore a newly 
discovered commentary on Macrobius by William of Conches. Finally 
there is the Phaedo, which became known very late and became popular 
very slowly; nevertheless we shall find an Examinatorium in Phaedo- 
nem Platonis by John Dogget, chaplain to Richard III, later Provost 
of King’s College, Cambridge. At any rate, we may expect to find 
many surprises in this section. 

As in the Arabic Plato, two sections of the Plato latinus (Sections 
IV and V) are devoted to the Vita et dicta Platonis and to Plato 
pseudoepigraphus, Also there is projected a collection of quotations 
from and references to Plotinus in Latin authors (Section VI). And 
finally there is yet another chapter (Section VII) which may rouse 
the curiosity not only of the philosopher, the historian, or the classical 
scholar, that is the Jconographia Platonis. The collection of Plato’s 
images is as important as that of texts, and the editor himself has 
made a start by adding to his sketch five plates representing Plato the 
prophet of Christ, the physician, the philosopher. But of course, Plato’s 
influence on the arts cannot be exhausted by an iconography. Not 
where Aristotle but where Plato rules does art begin to develop all its 
abilities. It is significant that the brilliant discussion of artistic theories 
in the Middle Ages by E. Panofsky, likewise a publication of the War- 
burg Institute, bears the title “Idea”. It is significant, too, that the 
Most important justification of ecclestiastical imagery in the iconoclast 
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struggles was set forth by the Neoplatonist Theodore of Studion.” The 
aesthetic influence of Plato is immense, perhaps as a result of his 
likewise aesthetic conception of God as beautiful. From Boethius’ 
verse “... pulchrum pulcherrimus ipse/Mundum mente gerens similique 
in imagine formans .. .” and from Pseudo-Dionysius’ praise of the 
divine beauty there is one straight line leading to Ficino’s words in 
his commentary on the Phaedrus: “Deum tandem amamus ut pulchrum 
quem iam pridem dileximus ut bonum.” Plato as an instigator of artistic 
theories and an inspirer of artists is certainly not one of the least 
important of his radiations. 

So much about the program. What the volumes of the Corpus 
Platonicum will be like may be gathered from the edition of Plato’s 
Meno in the translation of Henricus Aristippus, published as the first 


volume of the Plato Latinus. The editorial work is shared by Mr. 


Victor Kordeuter and Miss Charlotte Labowsky, while five authori- 
ties—W. D. Ross, R. A. Nicholson, F. M. Powicke, C. W. Previté- 
Orton, and F. Saxl—have acted as a board of advisers. The get-up of 
the book—it was printed in Bruges—is simple and appropriate. Preface 
and commentaries are written in Latin. Very careful indices, Greek- 
Latin as well as Latin-Greek, make the text valuable for research. 
The Stephanus pagination is noted in the margin. Of the life and the 
works of Henricus Aristippus, a Greek courtier of William I of 
Sicily and ambassador at Byzantium for a short time, Haskins has 
carefully collected all the information available; the editors of the 
Meno were right to follow, in their preface, his thorough studies and 
to disregard what “plurimis verbis, levissimis rationibus” has been 
suggested by others. The edition is based on five manuscripts each of 
which has its interesting history. As far as can be judged from the 
variants, the editors were right to use as the basic text the Oxford 
Corpus Christi MS 243, written at Utrecht, which John Whethamstede, 
Abbot of St. Albans, gave to Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. None of 
the texts is really good, though not as bad as the often queer language 
of the translator might have suggested. Aristippus’ Latin as far as 
his own style is concerned—it is known from the prologues to his 
translations—proves to be that of a scholar who acquired his dictamen 
according to the rules of early twelfth-century teachers in Italy—an 
inclination towards rimed prose, no cursus, but as yet without the 
“punnings”, the alliterations and exaggerations, of the French style 
at the end of this century. Of this training very little is apparent in 


"Cf. Erwin Panofsky, ‘Idea’, ein Beitrag zur Begriffsgeschichte der 
dlteren Kunsttheorie (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, V ; Leipzig, 1924) ; 
G. B. Ladner, “Origin and Significance of the Byzantine Iconoclast Contro- 
versy”, Mediaeval Studies, 11 (1940), 142ff., and his fuller account of the 
Neoplatonic iconophiles in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 

1931) 1 ff. 
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the translation. For Aristippus translates literally, including every 
Greek particle, and preserves the Greek word-order. The result is often 
only a sequence of Latin words which make almost no sense or are 
comprehensible only when read with the Greek text. “Deinceps 
nequaquam visus est tibi nosse?” has the simple meaning of ovx 
28dxer oor eldévar; (“Then you did not consider that he knew?”) As 
for the particles, it is sometimes almost like translating the French 
“tiens, tiens” into English “hold, hold”, not to mention real blunders 
(the imperative xe.@@ = try, is constantly translated “experior”). 
Fortunately the Greek apparatus with which the editors have equipped 
the text helps the reader along. The Latin text, by the way, does not 
agree exactly with any Greek codex known today, although most of 
the readings can be traced to one Greek manuscript or another. The 
translation is certainly obscure; it is but a dim reflexion of the Pla- 
tonic charm. Nevertheless its influence was not insignificant, as 
Aristippus’ versions were known to Roger Bacon, were used at the © 
Sorbonne, in Oxford and Padua, and were studied carefully by | 
Petrarch and Salutati as well as by Nicholas of Cusa. 

To the modern scholar this twelfth-century version is mainly of 
historical interest as an important item of mediaeval Platonism, But 
it is obvious that the true value of the single volume can be judged 
only within the framework of the projected general edition of 
mediaeval Platonic writings. It is to be hoped that peaceful times may 
permit the swift completion of the comprehensive program which the 
editor of the Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi has outlined. 


Ernst H. Kantorow1cz 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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The Works of Gerrard Winstanley. With an appendix of documents 
relating to the Digger Movement. Edited with an introduction by 
Georce H. Sasine. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1941. 
Pp. viii, 686. 

No one who has recognized the extraordinary historical interest at- 
taching to many of the pamphlets of the Puritan revolution, and 
lamented their inaccessibility to most students of the period, can fail 
to welcome Professor Sabine’s edition of Winstanley, which makes 
available twenty-three separate texts. What Professor Haller and the 
present reviewer have striven to do for the thought of Independent 
and Leveller is here done (with a greater completeness rendered pos- 
sible by the more restricted field) for the Diggers. To the Levellers 
an introduction of superlative merit already existed in Professor T. C. 
Pease’s Leveller Movement. For the Diggers the ordinary reader had 
to depend on Berens’ much less satisfactory Digger Movement, now 
happily superseded by Professor Sabine’s Introduction. 

The twenty-three texts brought together include sixteen acknow- 
ledged by, or with a high degree of probability attributed to, Winstan- 
ley, the chief penman of the movement, and seven others of doubtful 
authorship but embodying like ideas, These pamphlets differ markedly 
in interest and importance, and naturally there is a good deal of repe- 
tition. Not a few deal with the rather fantastic experiment in com- 
munism at St. George’s Hill, from which the movement took its name, 
and are chiefly valuable for tracing its vicissitudes. The most striking 
pronouncements of idea, which will give the careful reader a clear 
notion of Winstanley’s whole position, are the following: The New 
Law of Righteousness (important as placing beyond all doubt the 
connection of Winstanley’s communism with his mystical religion and . 
allegorical handling of scripture), The True Levellers’ Standard Ad- 
vanced (a joint manifesto, no doubt inspired and probably written by 
Winstanley, which rapidly rehearses the scriptural and experiential 
basis of Digger thought, makes clear its practical implications, and in 
the title asserts a claim to carry the democratic principle to its logical 
conclusion in the economic and social sphere), Fire in the Bush (in 
which, probably after the failure of the Diggers’ experiment, and 
without direct reference to it, Winstanley reasserts the religious 
basis), and finally The Law of Freedom in a Platform (his most 
elaborate work, complementary to Fire in the Bush, which, with little 
reference to the religious basis, outlines for Cromwell’s information 
and action a communist constitution). 

Four of the six sections of the Introduction are given to Winstanley’s 
thought: its antecedents and connections, the religious argument, the 
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political argument, and the scheme for a communist constitution. In 
dealing with the Puritan revolution, three kinds of emphasis are pos- 
sible: each, of course, is more appropriate in some instances than in 
others, and they are not mutually exclusive though their exponents 
would often appear to imagine them so. They are the constitutional, 
the economic, and the religious. The Whig historians exploited the 
first, and Gardiner and even in some measure Firth followed their 
lead. The Marxists and their fellow-travellers have been busy with 
the second, as one may see in a symposium lately edited by Christopher 
Hill. Only very slowly have a band of scholars, still in a minority, 
attempted to examine the political ideology of Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent and sectary in terms mainly of their religious doctrines and 
experiences, and their ecclesiastical ideal, the terms in which they 
themselves habitually talked. It is worth while to remark that the first 
hint of this approach to the Puritan revolution is found in no his- 
torian but in the philosopher T. H. Green, and that in its more recent 
development it is no isolated phenomenon but part of the movement 
in international historical scholarship that has given us such works as 
Troeltsch’s Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. To this move- 
ment local and general Professor Sabine’s work belongs. Though none 
of the revolutionaries yield themselves, superficially at least, more 
easily to the Marxist pattern than do the Diggers, the only proletarian 
and communist group in the Puritan period (see Mr. Petegorsky’s 
semi-Marxist account of them), Professor Sabine is unequivocal in 
his choice of the religious approach. 
“Every revolution”, he writes (p. 3), 


gets its drive from ideas that, psychologically speaking, are religious in their 
effects on human motivation. The Puritan Revolution made no pretenses 
about these ideas: it took them for what they were. .. . It is probably true 
that, even when the Revolution was at its height, there were ten Puritans 
who were interested in reforming the church for one who cared what 
happened to the government of England. . . . It is hopelessly unhistorical 
to take the seventeenth-century radical out of the religious and theological 
context in which, as a matter of fact, he did his thinking and his acting. 
And this holds good of the Levellers as it does of Winstanley. Anyone who 
wants to understand John Lilburne is ill advised if he forgets that Lilburne 
was a bitter opponent of prelacy before he ever thought of agitating for the 
reform of Parliament. In the case of Winstanley, communism was merely 
the last step in his rejection of beliefs held in common by the great mass of 
Puritans. ... But what put Winstanley outside the Puritanism of the Revo- 
lution was not a loss of religion, but another kind of religious experience. 


I would modify this brilliant statement only in order to assert not 
the unity indeed but the continuity of Puritan thought and experience. 
If Winstanley and others learned to emphasize experiential religion 
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at the expense of scripture and systematic theology, it was by invoking 
the right of individual interpretation conceded by Protestantism from 
the first, and by developing the conception of personal religious experi- 
ence which is essential to the orthodox Puritan view of conversion and 
abundantly present in its literature. If they abandoned all church 
organization, they were pressing to a logical conclusion the Puritan 
distrust of outward forms, but not until they had learned the lesson 
of an effort at once sanctified and communal, which the gathered 
churches best could teach. If they read (or misread) Christianity as a 
revolutionary creed, they were simply bettering the instruction of 
Rutherford, Milton and John Goodwin, of Levellers and of Mil- 
lenarians. Though he allegorizes it all in the twofold terms of personal 
religious experience and social precept, Winstanley retains the whole 
scriptural scheme so dear to the Puritan mind: man’s fall, the curse; 
the Mosaic dispensation with its rule of law and its system of “types”; 
the new dispensation of the Gospel, with Christian liberty replacing 
the abrogated rule of law, and with “types” abolished by their “anti- 
types”; and finally the millenarian hope of evil vanquished and the 
Saints (whom Winstanley is not the first to identify with the poor) 
inheriting the earth, an idea which should, I think, get a good deal 
more stress. ... There is a profitable sense in which the revolt against 
Puritanism (as Professor Sabine defines it) may itself be included in 
the larger idea of Puritanism. The difference is partly, but not entirely, 
one of definition. 
. Whatever its importance—great or little—this difference leaves quite 
oh | unimpaired Professor Sabine’s acute analysis of the religious bases of 
Winstanley’s social and political thought and of the fundamental 
opposition between Digger and Leveller principles, an opposition 
: i which (as he remarks) emerged gradually and did not remove some 
4 common preconceptions and ends. Concerning this analysis, as indeed 
the bulk of the Introduction, one can only express unqualified assent 
and gratitude. 
Besides documenting and expounding the Digger movement, Pro- 
i fessor Sabine’s volume collects for the first time the works of one of 
England’s almost forgotten political and social writers. Though Win- 
Li stanley’s literary merit is not very great—he has nothing of Milton’s 
a eloquence, the cogency of a Williams or an Ireton, or Harrington’s 
free play of mind—he possesses a unique if limited insight and is an 
untutored genius in social and political criticism, a sort of Bunyan 
| he among philosophers, well worth collecting for his own sake. One re- 
H 


grets that the editor could not print at least selections from the three 
early religious works, perhaps linked by an abstract such as he has 
provided. It is true that The New Law of Righteousness provides all 
that is essential, but there would have been interest in watching Win- 
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stanley’s religious thought evolving before he came to social inference 
and application. 

The editing adopts sound and conservative principles (though a case 
might also be made for a modernized text) and adheres to them with 
meticulous care. The Introduction, while chiefly concerned with 
ideas, throws some new light on Winstanley’s life and the Digger 
experiment, as do the notes on persons mentioned in A Watchword to 
the City of London and other pamphlets. Notes dealing with sources 
and analogues, such as Liljegren has furnished in his edition of the 
more highly derivative Oceana, did not fall within the editor’s scheme. 
The transcription of title pages is a useful bibliographical aid, and the 
general index, which includes subjects and ideas, is a model of what 
such things should be. The volume is handsomely produced, and the 
Cornell University Press deserves to share with Professor Sabine the 
gratitude of all students of the seventeenth century. 

A. S. P. WoopHousE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth. By Bertranp Russet. New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. 446. 


This is a disappointing book. An /nquiry into these subjects, deal- 
ing with a field in which the author is admittedly competent and in 
which he has long been interested, promised to be a work of first 
importance. It is therefore with increasing disappointment that one 
reads it to find that it evidently was not meant to be such a work, and 
that it is in fact a not very coherent series of discussions of a wide 
variety of subjects which in the reading gives one the impression of 
a revised stenographic report of Russell’s comments in one of his 
graduate seminars. These discussions do not present a well-knit, closely 
argued theory of meaning and truth. They broach many interesting 
and important problems, and yet, when they come to the treatment of 
fundamental issues or first principles, the argument is almost in- 
variably too brief and sketchy to be satisfactory, All around one as 
he reads are the marks of Russell’s skill as a philosopher. But almost 
never is this skill applied to the matters at hand with sufficient per- 
severence and thoroughness so that one feels that anything has 
been settled even with relative finality. A brief summary of so dis- 
cursive a book being impossible, I shall limit myself to commenting 
upon some of the views presented in it which appear either distinctive 
or especially significant for contemporary discussion. 

One outstanding characteristic of Russell’s treatment of language 
is his endeavor to describe basic linguistic forms in terms of their 
psychological correlates, where these include not only such facts as 
would be admitted in a behavioristic psychology but also the so- 
called subjective experiences which would not. Recognizing the now 
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widely accepted conception of a hierarchy of languages, Russell first 
outlines a possible primary or ‘object’ language, and then proceeds 
to note what features excluded from this first language would be 
permitted in the secondary, tertiary, etc., languages which include 
their predecessor languages as proper parts. He begins with the study 
of words. Restricting oneself for purposes of simplicity to spoken 
language (there is no theoretical difficulty in the revision for other 
forms), a word is, as a part of the sensible world, a set or family 
of similar noises. The object-language consists wholly of object- 
words, words defined as “having meaning is isolation”, which means 
roughly that they are capable of being defined ostensively without 
the use of any other words. An object-word means a certain type of 
situation when the sounds and the situations of this type have become 
associated to the extent that the situations suggest the word without 
any verbal intermediary, and vice versa the sounds suggest the situa- 
tions. Logical words, on the other hand, like ‘not’, ‘or’, ‘all’, ‘true’, 
and ‘false’, are not object-words; they involve as part of their mean- 
ing expression of some ‘mental’ or psychological state. ‘Or’, one of 
the clearest cases, is the verbal expression of hesitation or indecision. 
While logical words are necessary for the description of the ‘mental’ 
world, they are held to be not necessary for the complete description 
of the ‘non-mental’ world. They are however very convenient for the - 
description of this latter world. Furthermore, without them it would 
be impossible to state that a description of the ‘non-mental’ world 
in non-logical terms is complete, and there would be no statements 
of logic and pure mathematics. 

Of considerably more importance for the theory of knowledge is 
Russell’s elaboration of the distinction between the expressive and 
the indicative functions of language. In company with many students 
of language Russell accepts the three-fold distinction between the 
expressive, the indicative, and the evocative aspect of linguistic forms; 
but he diverges from most of them in an unusually broad interpreta- 
tion of the phrase “expressing the state of the speaker”. This phrase 
is usually employed to refer to the function of an utterance in re- 
vealing the emotive states of the speaker, as a man crying ‘My house 
is afire!’ may in the same utterance both indicate a fact: and express 
his alarm. In Russell’s employment of this phrase the state of the 
speaker referred to is, when a sentence S is indicative, the full 
psychological state describable as my-believing-S. For a subjunctive 
sentence the state may be that of my-doubting-S. Since it is possible 
for a sentence to make assertions about psychological states them- 
selves, the state expressed and the fact indicated by a sentence may 
sometimes be identical. This is the case in ‘I am hot’, as ordinarily 
employed. It is not the case in ‘You are hot’, but is the case once 
again in ‘I believe you are hot’, since the fact of my belief is a state 
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of me, the speaker. In formal linguistic terms the matter is set forth 
as follows: what is expressed and what is indicated are exactly the 
same in all sentences containing no apparent variables. 

Coming to the question which has been so vigorously agitated dur- 
ing the past decade, that of the nature and criteria of significant 
indicative sentences, Russell parts company markedly with the familiar 
theories of the logical positivists. In striking contrast with Carnap, 
_ who has maintained that so-called ethical and metaphysical sentences, 
though wholly without theoretical sense or significance, are yet un- 
deniably expressive (monism may be an expression of a “harmonious 
mode of life”), Russell maintains that the significance of a sentence 
is identical with what it expresses. His chief argument for this con- 
clusion is apparently somewhat as follows. The significance of an 
indicative sentence is one of the three above-mentioned aspects of 
utterances, but is surely, the sentences being indicative, not the evoca- 
tive aspect. That leaves (1) what the sentence expresses, and (2) what 
it indicates. It cannot be the latter, the indication, for false sentences 
fail to indicate facts and that would mean that false sentences have 
no significance ; and they obviously have some. Hence the significance 
of an indicative sentence is what it expresses, and this, as noted above, 
is a state of the speaker. The criterion suggested by this is, “a 
sentence ‘p’ is significant if ‘I believe that p’ or ‘I doubt that p’ or 
etc., can describe a perceived fact in which words need not occur” 
(227). 

This view enables Russell to accept as significant certain problems 
which of late the positivists have been exorcizing from philosophy with 
great éclat, e.g., the problems concerning the existence of ‘other 
minds’ and the existence of physical objects independent of percep- 
tion. Russell readily grants that whether the theories about these 
' existences are true or false makes no empirically testable difference, 
this being the basis on which these theories have been abandoned 
as vacuous by the advocates of a verifiability test of meaning. But 
for Russell’s view it is sufficient that there be, as he insists there is, 
-an emotional difference between believing these things and disbeliev- 
ing them. They must then, he insists, be regarded as the subjects of 
significant assertion. We do mean something when we say that other 
people have loves and hates, pleasures and pains, as ‘real’ as our 
own. While there is no empirical difference between the logical con- 
sequences of the two theories, it makes an enormous emotional differ- 
ence in our describable states whether we believe that our parents 
or children are linguistic conveniences or that they are as ‘real’ as 
ourselves. 

Likewise divergent from the position of empiricism are Russell’s 
conclusions concerning the truth of metaphysical assertions like these, 
which are said to be empirically undecidable, and yet believed by 
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everyone. A strict empiricist, he contends, one whose beliefs about 
matters of fact were determined by empirical evidence alone, would 
accept the reality of only those events which he himself has experi- 
enced. Since no one actually restricts his beliefs in this way, Russell 
concludes, “there are no true empiricists, and .. . empiricism, though 
logically not refutable, is in fact believed by no one” (382). 

In two of the final chapters Russell attempts to state briefly his 
position with reference to some of the important epistemological 
views of Dewey and Carnap. In the latter attempt, which, of the 
two, is by far the more successful, he points out that his dissatis- 
faction with the doctrine of “Testability and Meaning” is not in what 
Carnap says but in what he neglects to say about certain phases of 
the subject which physicalists do not regard as important. The differ- 
ence is summed up in the issue over whether basic factual assertions 
are ultimately sentences of the form of ‘This is red’ and ‘I-now 
am hot’, or sentences of the common sense “thing-language” like 
‘The table is red’ and ‘That iron is hot’. Russell’s argument in brief is 

i that the concepts of ‘things’, of tables or irons, are complicated affairs 
: which, epistemologically if not psychologically, involve inferences 
about persistence in time, etc., as well as series of perceptual judg- 
\ ments such as are expressed in the former pair of sentences, and 
that assertions about ‘things’ are, therefore, less basic than assertions 
i ‘ of the former kind from the point of view of our knowledge. 
' Among the characteristics of these basic factual assertions, called 
| by Russell “factual premises”, which he emphasizes again and again 
is that, although they are fallible, they are, on the basis of strict 


; empiricism, incorrigible. All these premises describe single experi- 
: enced occurrences, and it is agreed that, Hume’s analysis of causation 
of being sound, no set of occurrences is demonstrative evidence for or 


e against any other set of occurrences, where, of course, the two sets 
2 have no common members. If at any time, therefore, one rejects a 
factual premise on the basis of later evidence, he must be doing so 
because of some “a priori non-demonstrative forms of inference, 
which .. . [he regards], in some circumstances, as more certain than 
the evidence of the senses” (398-9). This is a provocative way of 
stating the matter, but it hardly seems fair: not because a priori 
{ forms may not be involved, but because it is not at all clear that they 
; are not involved also in the assertion of these premises themselves. In 
the first place, the phrase “the evidence of the senses” is misleading. 
What is involved here is not a belief stronger than the evidence of 
iE the senses, but one stronger than belief in a sentence which is supposed 
| to express that evidence. In the second place, although “a priori non- 
demonstrative forms of inference” has a forbidding Kantian sound, 
what it designates in actual practice, where a factual premise might 
be rejected on the basis of later evidence, is what has been called 
by Carnap “P-rules”, i.e., scientific laws used as rules of inference. 
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_ Rejection of one of these premises on the basis of later evidence 


means, then, that there are scientific laws which one regards as more 
certain than a sentence which at the time was believed to express the 
evidence of the senses. Now is it not possible for a sentence to fail 
to express, or to express incorrectly, this evidence? Russell admits 
that it is, but adds that “spontaneous speech” always expresses the 
speaker’s state. This follows the definition of meaning for an object- 
word given above: the word means the situation if this type of situa- 
tion suggests the word without any verbal intermediary. Belief, then, 
that a factual premise correctly describes a given perceptual state 
involves as a presupposition the belief that the words employed 
in the premise not only are associated now with certain aspects of 
this situation but are regularly associated with these aspects, at least 
in the experience of the person making the assertion. It is not neces- 
sary to inquire here how certain this presupposition is in the majority 
of cases nor how its certainty compares with that of the casual laws 
on the basis of which it might be revised. The central point is that 
belief in a factual premise does, according to Russell’s own description, 
logically involve belief in certain causal laws (or if one prefers, non- 
demonstrative rules of inference) which presumably affirm regularities 
of certain physiological and psychological occurrences. 

Russell has perhaps been misled on this point by his attempt to 
translate into modern linguistic terms a philosophy originally stated 
by Hume in the psychological terms of impression, idea, etc. It is 
one thing to regard as basic and without casual presuppositions the 
content of an ‘impression’ as it appears in experience; it is a very 
different thing, and impossible on Russell’s own view, to treat as 
without causal presuppositions a factual premise which is presumed 
to express correctly empirical data of this same kind. When once 
this is admitted, Russell’s theory of the unique position, the “splendid 
isolation”, of factual premises will have to be considerably revised. 
And it should not be surprising if, in the process of revision, it 
should turn out that these premises are rejected sometimes, not be- 
cause we believe that certain a@ priori non-demonstrative rules of 
inference, t.e., scientific laws, are more certain than the evidence of 
the senses, but because we believe that some scientific laws are more 


certain than others. Freperick L. WILL 
UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 


Kleines Lehrbuch des Positivismus. Einfuehrung in die empiristische 
Wissenschaftsauffassung. Von RicHarp von Mises. Library of 
Unified Science, Book Series, I. The Hague, W. P. Van Stockum & 
Zoon, 1939. Pp. xii, 468. (The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois. ) 

In this book, which is intended as a general introduction to the 

Positivist method and results, the reader will find a careful but non- 
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technical statement of the contemporary philosophy known as Logical 
Positivism. After the detailed introductory sections on language and 
analysis, Professor von Mises discusses, in turn, the exact theories of 
logic, mathematics, and physics, special problems relating to causality 
and probability, the differences and likenesses of natural and social 
; science, metaphysics and art, and finally ethics. Whether, and to what 
: extent, Positivism has been successful as a method of interpreting 
the results of the mathematical, physical, and moral sciences can best ’ 
be decided by experts in those fields. The lay reader will find here a 
very much more liberal view of the special and peculiar characteristics 
of social, ethical, and aesthetic problems than has been hitherto as- 
sociated with Positivist doctrines. 

I conceive my own task in this review to examine and attempt to 
assess the validity of the basic philosophical position represented in 
von Mises’ book. As with some other Logical Positivists, his funda- 
mental ideas are concerned with the logic of discourse. And so he 
begins by telling us that a discourse about discourse, if carefully 
executed, is a legitimate and important part of scientific investigation. 
It does not involve an inconsistent process.! It is directed to the clarifi- 
' cation and arrangement of knowledge. Any attempt to conceive and 
represent the world which employs language uncritically is bound to , 
fail.2 But we ought also to have been warned that there are as many 
dangers involved in the alteration of language as in its uncritical use, 
since it is preéminently easy to eliminate a genuine problem simply by 
devising a language in which it cannot be stated.. 

! According to von Mises, many problems of traditional philosophy 
depend on the fact that an indefinite and variable range of experience 
is associated with a single expression. Such an expression is supposed | 
to have an “objective” meaning because the variation of its experi- 
ential correlates with time and the vague scope of its reference are 
unnoticed, and the attempt is made to reveal the allegedly objective 
. meaning by formulating a definition.’ That the correct alternative to 
such a view is the conventionalistic interpretation of verbal meaning 
is, however, far from obvious. Some definitions surely define the | 
natures of some of the constituents of the world, and, insofar as they 
do this they are not arbitrary or “purely conventional”. Perhaps von 
Mises would not be unwilling to admit this. But if so, there must be 
an arbitrary and also a natural aspect of symbolism, the natural must 
be dominant and the arbitrary recessive in any definition which conveys 
i any information about the extra-discursive world, and then the attack 
on traditional philosophies which sought for definitions is not justified. 
The author continually expresses the view that definitions are 
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arbitrary introductions of new terms into discourse.* It would seem, 
however, that definitions sometimes represent discoveries rather than 
inventions. The notion that all definition is conventional if carried 
to the extreme would remove all extra-discursive significance from 
language, and if it is not carried to the extreme, it is the duty of the 
philosopher neatly to differentiate the arbitrary and the natural ele- 
ments or aspects of linguistic usage. He writes that the question con- 
cerning the “exact, complete, true and objective” sense of a proposi- 
tion contradicts the fundamental facts of linguistic usage. But this 
is surely a confusion; the actual verbal symbols, it is true, do not have 
in themselves any unmistakable indicators of the manner in which 
they are to be used, but language is not merely a system of marks or 
noises. If language may be taken to consist of thoughts as well as 
graphemes and phonemes (and it surely is sometimes so construed), 
there is no contradiction between the notion that some symbols have 
fixed objective meanings and “the fundamental facts of linguistic 
usage.” In brief, unless propositions are mere verbiage, they must 
have some referents, and if there is always something of the conven- 
tional in the formation of propositions, it must also be true that, once 
a convention has been explicitly set forth, there is also something of 
the non-conventional in the formation of propositions which is made 
manifest by our explicit rule. So much, then, for von Mises’ remarks 
about language. 

Turning to his views of analysis, he tells us that his problem is the 
analysis of human knowledge. This he construes as the analysis of 
linguistic usages, in the first instance, from the point of view of 
linguistic grammar. His particular interest is in sentences and se- 
quences of sentences so that he may carefully distinguish between 
sentences to which the terms true or false are applicable and sentences 
to which these terms cannot be applied. But as the determination of 
significance or non-significance in terms of ordinary grammar is im- 
possible, certain concepts of logical syntax and semantics have to be 
employed. Chief among these are combinability and reducibility. 

Combinability applies to sentences properly called true or false as 
well as to sentences to which these terms are not applicable. A word- 
group, whether sentence or sequence of sentences, is said to be com- 
binable if it agrees with a system of sentences which determine 
linguistic usage.* From this it will be plain that von Mises does not 
limit the range of admissible sentences by the criterion of testability. 
It is not advantageous, he writes, to use any kind of testability as the 
criterion of meaning, because it would exclude commands and ques- 
tions from the realm of the meaningful and because the question 
whether a proposition can be tested depends on the definitions and 
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hence, on the linguistic rules.? Thus he explicitly disavows any inten- 
tion to exclude from consideration or to discredit any domain of 
intellectual activity by his concept.of combinability.§ The problem is 
only to provide a logical classification of different kinds of sentences 
and to constitute a greatest possible domain of scientific sentences. 
From this a liberalizing tendency among some Positivists can be ob- 
served, but it is still problematic whether this is liberalism simpliciter 
or only the liberalism of a conservative turned benign. 

The other important notion, reducibility, is discussed, first in terms 
of Mach’s theory of elements, and then in terms of the protocols of 
Carnap and Neurath. One of the central problems of epistemology, we 
are told, is the task of seeking for the irreducible sentences to which 
the propositions of science and everyday life can be reduced.® The 
reduction of an actual protocol to the elementary protocol sentences 
which express only presently observed data is, von Mises writes, a 
theoretical postulate whose advantageous character must be tested by 
its application. The practical or temporary impossibility of thus re- 
ducing a protocol in a given case is not an insurmountable objection 
to the Postulate of Reducibility. 

That certain statements can be reduced to the elementary protocol 
sentences means that such statements can be so expanded that, for any- 
one who understands the protocol language, a codrdination between 
the protocol sentences resulting from this expansion and experience- 
able processes can be established.’° The Postulate of Reducibility, then, 
is that significant statements can be reduced to such protocol sentences. 

Von Mises puts much emphasis on his view that this Postulate is in 
no sense “metaphysical”.! But it seems to me that it is “metaphysical” 
for two reasons: (1) No amount of restatement of the Positivist 
position by means of a formal mode of speech or other linguistic 
devices can successfully conceal its phenomenalistic character, and 
the view that experience gives the ultimate significance to scientific 
statements is a metaphysical view. (2) A postulate or hypothesis of 
this kind can hardly be tested by the empirical methods which alone are 
admitted by Positivists as valid methods of testing. Indeed, the validity 
of an exclusively empirical test of statements presupposes the truth 
of the Postulate of Reducibility and hence an empirical test can hardly 
be employed to prove anything about that postulate. As a postulate 
or an hypothesis which is the presupposition of the validity of an 
exclusively empirical test of statements, it cannot itself be empirically 
tested. But that which is neither an analytic statement of logic nor a 
synthetic statement admitting of empirical testing must be accounted 
metaphysical in Positivist terms. It is strange that von Mises has not 
seen this. He asserts that any statement which, in the course of 
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observable phenomena, can be proved false cannot be regarded as 
metaphysical. But it is not clear for still another reason just how 
experience could ever disprove the Postulate of Reducibility. As far 
as I can see, experience could neither confirm nor disconfirm it. But 
if I am mistaken in this, it still seems plain that experience would 
either confirm it or remain silent; but it could never disconfirm it. 
What experience could ever disprove the postulate that all meanings 
are ultimately experiential if no failure to reduce a given meaning 
to experience is an insurmountable objection to the postulate? 

The two notions of Combinability and Reducibility lie at the foun- 
dation of von Mises’ statement of Positivism.1* It may fairly be asked 
whether these notions have been sufficiently distinguished. If, as I 
think, the Postulate of Reducibility had been subjected to a rigorous 
analysis one of two results would have been achieved. Either it would 
have been found to be merely a rule of procedure and thus not a 
postulate or hypothesis at all, in which case its essentially conventional 
character would have been made clear, or it would have been found 
to be a postulate or hypothesis properly so-called. On the first alterna- 
tive, it is plain that the charges which the Positivists bring against 
metaphysics can amount to no more than the simple refusal to speak 
in any but an empirically regulated language. On the second alternative, 
Reducibility, as I have attempted to show, would be a basic assump- 
tion incapable of proof so that positivism would be a metaphysics even 
on its own interpretation of the word. 

Although I have been critical of the philosophy of von Mises’ book, 
I must not leave the reader with the impression that it is either un- 
informative or poorly reasoned. On the contrary it is extremely well 
organized, it is engagingly and persuasively written, and above all it 
represents a deep appreciation of moral and aesthetic experience. Von 
Mises, indeed, has given the most complete elementary statement of 
Logical Positivism in its recent form. The sections on art and ethics 
are no less interesting than those on subjects in which the author is 
an admitted expert. If I have not been convinced it is due neither to 
the style nor the scope nor even the persuasiveness of the work. 


R. WEINBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Eighteenth Century Background. Studies on the Idea of Nature 
in the Thought of the Period. By BAstt Wittey. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 302. 

This volume is an American issue of a book having the same title, 
published a year ago in England by Chatto and Windus. It is a sequel 
to a work entitled The Seventeenth Century Background by the same 
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author, published in 1934. Both volumes were made up of lectures 
delivered in the Faculty of English at Cambridge University. The 
word ‘background’ is perhaps not self-explanatory. The book is de- 
signed for a reader whose primary interest is in English literature, 
whether he be a “general reader who takes an unprofessional interest 
a in the history of ideas” or a “literary student who may care to seek 
for explanations or analogies outside the sphere of ‘pure’ literature” 
(v). What the book means to provide, therefore, is a philosophical 
background for reflective prose or poetry, a sketch of ideas that were 
current in the climate of opinion in which the minds of literary men 
were formed. 
The author has not attempted, however, as he explains in his 
Preface, to give in outline a history of thought in the eighteenth i 
century. He has concentrated on the “idea of nature” as it appeared 
in thought about religion, ethics, and politics. This choice is partly 
to be explained by the importance attached to that idea by the philo- 
sophers of the period and partly by fact that the book concludes with 
a chapter on nature in Wordsworth. In consequence the author gives a 
good deal of space to Hartley, Priestley, and Godwin, writers who 
were neither very original nor very coherent and whose thought has 
: mostly an antiquarian interest. For the same reason Hume, whose 
philosophical importance was more permanent than that of any other 
thinker in the period, is presented chiefly as a destructive critic whose 
skepticism prepared the way for a more sentimental idea of nature. 
As the author acknowledges in his Preface, it is only the culmination 
in Wordsworth that gives the book unity. The idea of nature was too 
vague, and was used in too many senses and for too many purposes, 
to afford a workable principle of selection for the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of material. The book is in fact a series of “studies”, as its 
subtitle indicates. These studies are uniformly good, and are well 
designed to interpret some aspects of eighteenth-century philosophy for 
students of literature. 


Georce H. SABINE 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Der Mensch und die Religion. Von GERARDUS VAN DER LEEvuw. Basel, 
Haus zum Falken Verlag, 1941. Pp. 200. 


This book represents a bold, but not thoroughly convincing, attempt 
to show in brief and highly suggestive compass the necessity of an 
inter-relation between the disciplines of anthropology and theology. 
The author’s philosophical sources are mainly phenomenological and 
“existential”; Nietzsche, Scheler and Jaspers are frequently quoted. 
His theological sources are mostly Calvinistic and Barthian, though 
some attention is given to neo-Thomism as expounded by Gilson and 
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Maritain. Abundant and telling use is made of literary examples, from 
Greek tragedy to Chesterton and “The Green Pastures”. The book’s 
style is incisive, at times almost aphorismic; it moves by assertion 
rather than argument. Its value, therefore, lies in its epigrammatic 
insights and not in a systematic development of its main thesis. 

The book’s form follows its purpose of relating anthropological and 
theological viewpoints concerning religion. The anthropology in ques- 
tion is frankly philosophical rather than physical or cultural. The first 
part, Mensch und Gott, discusses the development of man (Mensch- 
werdung) in dynamic interplay with nature, in his play (Spiel), 
under which the author includes dramatic, mythical and ritual repre- 
sentation, and in other selected aspects of his physical and psychical 
behavior. The notions of “soul” and the “image of God” are important 
here. Van der Leeuw seeks to interpret man in terms of a “spiritualis- 
tic” naturalism in which his religious activity is no less real a contact 
with nature and God than are his cognitive, volitional and emotional 
responses. The human sense of belonging to the world is achieved 
first in play, then frustrated in the experience of death, questioned by 
conscience, and recovered in the sacrament. The key-concepts here, 
which correspond to the three dimensions of human development, are 
body (Leib), the source of possibility, Soul (Seele), the locus of 
power, and the creature (Geschdpf), “existence toward God”. The 
book’s second part, Gott und Mensch, treats these from the theological 
standpoint, and culminates in a Mythos des Menschen summarizing 
this threefold relatedness of God to man. Frequent use is made of the 
author’s earlier studies in this field, L’homme primitif et la Religion 
and Phainomenologie der Religion especially. 

The American reader is apt to have considerable difficulty with the 
phenomenological habit of shifting discussion from one level of dis- 
course to another. There is undoubtedly a strongly naturalistic (though 
not empirical) strain in van der Leeuw’s thought, which speaks of 
religion as “the belongingness of man to the non-human”, identifies 
the theological with the cosmological search, and insists on the neces- 
sity for “anthropomorphic” thought. But on the other hand he holds 
that religion is revelational and incarnational, and that we must remain 
open to the possibility that “theology is not the highest possibility of 
anthropology but the presupposition of all anthropology” (110). On 
this premise God really speaks to men, and faith alone can interpret 
the togetherness of physical and spiritual as a “two-dimensional 
reality”. 

What thus began as an attempt at philosophical synthesis turns out, 
apparently, to be an assertion, with Berdyaev, that “Christology is the 
only true anthropology” (113). One must conclude with regret that 
van der Leeuw’s attempt has failed, while at the same time recogniz- 
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ing the great difficulties of the task, and remaining grateful for the 
comprehensive insights within the work itself. 


RoGcerR HAZELTON 
CoLorapo COLLEGE 


Legal Realism and Justice. By Epw1n N. GarLan. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 162. 

This book is valuable both as a summary introduction and as an 
independent contribution to the study of legal realism in America. To 
the beginner it can be safely recommended as a compact statement 
and sound critical analysis of the basic propositions advanced by the 
main figures of this important school during the past few decades. A 
more useful general introduction to the subject could hardly be found, 
and if there is much that cannot be said in so short a compass, the 
book provides excellent footnote material and a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy to serve as a guide to further reading in the field. For the 
reader already acquainted with this literature there is also much of 
value in the present volume. The author’s critical comments on the 
work of outstanding legal realists are generally shrewd and illuminat- 
ing. Despite a valiant effort he does not quite succeed in probing to 
the heart of that exuberant maze of contradictions which is Thurman 

Arnold. But in most cases he does splendid service in uncovering the 
: unrealistic assumptions that lie behind so much so-called legal realism. 
And his own final conclusion regarding the nature of justice, if not 
essentially different from that toward which most of the legal realists 
; have been pointing, is formulated much more clearly and convincingly 
| than is the usual wont. Altogether this should prove a very useful book. 
: In common with most writings on the subject, however, the work 
suffers from one major defect. Logically the main value of legal 
realism should be to break down the barriers between law and the 
: social sciences. If law is not a matter of fixed and eternal concepts 
but, as the realists claim, a continuing process of readjustment. be- 
| tween competing social forces, it follows that the search for justice 
cannot be understood otherwise than as a function of society as a 
whole. This calls for knowledge of the work not only of judges and 
lawyers, but also of legislators, bureaucrats and all the other men who 
participate in the process of social adjustment. But for all their 
theoretical appreciation of this fact, most legal realists continue in 
practice to speak as if the function of making and applying law were 
essentially an affair of lawyers and judges. This unspoken assumption, 
notably evident in the present work, is one of the most disappointingly 
unrealistic features of contemporary legal realism. 
F, M. WatTKINS 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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The following books have been received: 


Foundations for a Science of Personality. By ANDRAS ANGYAL. New York, 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1941. Pp. xii, 398. (London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press.) 

Essays on Antisemitism. Edited by Kopret S. Pinson. Jewish Social Studies 
Publications, No. 2. New York, Conference on Jewish Relations, 1942. 
Pp. xii, 202. 

The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl. The Origin and Development of His 
Phenomenology. By E. Part Wetcu. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xxiv, 338. 

Whitehead’s Theory of Knowledge. By Joun W. BiytH. Brown University 
Studies VII. Providence, R.I., Brown University, 1941. Pp. vi, 102. 

The Mind of the Maker. By Dororny L. Sayers. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1942. Pp. xxvi, 230. 

Descartes: Discours de la méthode. Avec introduction et remarques de 
GriLBert GADOFFRE. Manchester, Editions de L’University de Manchester, 
1941. Pp. xliv, 96. 

Theism and Cosmology. Being the first series of a course of Gifford Lec- 
tures on the general subject of Metaphysics and Theism, given in the 
University of Glasgow in 1939. By Joun Latrp. New York, Philosophical 
Library and Alliance Book Corporation, 1942. Pp. 326. 

Reorientation to Religion. An Operational Approach. By JAMEs A. MELROSE 
and M. Griswo_p. Norman, Oklahoma, Cooperative Books, 1941. 
Pp. 44. 

Reason, Will and Responsibility. By Let MANNING Wicctns. A thesis. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1941. Pp. 42. 

Plato’s Theology. By FriepricH So_MseEn. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1942. Pp. xii, 202. 

Sociology of Law. By Grorce GurvitcH. With a preface by Roscor Pounpn. 
New York, Philosophical Library and Alliance Book Corporation, 1942. 
Pp. xxii, 310. 

The Quest for Wisdom. An Introduction to Philosophy. By CHRISTOPHER 
Browne Garnett, Jr. New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 19042. Pp. xiv, 322. 

Philosophies of Science. By Atpert G. RAMsperGER. New York, F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1942. Pp. xiv, 304. 

Jewish Emancipation. A Selection of Documents. By RAPHAEL MAHLER. 
New York, The American Jewish Committee, 1941. Pp. 72. 

What Is Truth? A Philosophy Challenging the Authority of Mathematics. 
By Hivptnc Draper. Washington, D.C., Ransdell Incorporated, 
1941. Pp. viii, 122. 

A New Earth and a New Humanity. By Ottver L. Retser. New York, 
Creative Age Press, Inc., 1942. Pp. xiv, 252. 

Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. A Study in Renaissance Moral Philosophy. By Roy 
W. Batrennouse. Nashville, Tennessee, Vanderbilt University Press, 
1941. Pp. xii, 266. 

The Organization of Knowledge. An Introduction to Philosophical Analysis. 
By Gtenn Neciey. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Pp. xvi, 374. 
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The Roots of National Socialism. By Rowan D’O. Butier. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 304. 

The Destiny of Western Man. By W. T. Stace. New York, Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1941. Pp. xii, 322. 

The Arch Lectures. By CLAupE Bracpon. New York, Creative Age Press, 
Inc., 1942. Pp. xii, 240. 

Robert Grosseteste: On Light (De Luce). Translation from the Latin, with 
an introduction, by CLARE C. Rrept. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Marquette 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 18. 


NOTES 


The Editors have been requested to publish the following signed state- 
ment: 

There has recently been published a Dictionary of Philosophy under the 
editorship of Dagobert D. Runes. In advance announcements of the Dic- 
tionary the names of the undersigned appeared in the lists of Associate and 
Contributing Editors. We objected to the publication of the work in its 
present form, and some of us made vigorous efforts to persuade Mr. Runes 
to delay publication until it had been very materially revised. These efforts 
were to no avail, and the work appeared with full editorial responsibility 
being assumed by Mr. Runes. It remains, however, a matter of professional 
embarrassment to us that our names were used in the advance publicity 
obtained for this work, and we therefore feel obliged to make a public 
disavowal of any editorial responsibility for it. We desire also to make 
it clear that we cannot always accept responsibility for our individually 
signed articles, since in some cases changes have been made without the 
approval of the author concerned. 


C. A. Baylis Irwin Edman 

A. Cornelius Benjamin Hunter Guthrie, S.J. 
Edgar S. Brightman Julius Kraft 

Rudolf Carnap Glenn R. Morrow 
‘Alonzo Church Joseph Ratner 

G. Watts Cunningham Julius R. Weinberg 
C. J. Ducasse 


The first issue of a new journal, The Journal of Legal and Political 
Sociology, is announced for October 1942. Georges Gurvitch (New School 
for Social Research) is the Editor and Kingsley Davis (Pennsylvania State 
College) the Associate Editor. The members of the Editorial Board are: 
Robert Morrison Maciver (Columbia University), Bronislaw Malinowski 
(Yale University), Karl N. Lewellyn (Columbia Law School), Roscoe 
Pound (Harvard Law School), and T. V. Smith (University of Chicago). 
Correspondence should be addressed to Dr. George Gurvitch, 610 West 111th 
Street, New York City. 


The following communication has been received from the Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in the War Areas: 

The American Library Association created this last year the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the Librarian 
of the University of Rochester. The Committee is faced with numerous 
serious problems and hopes that American scholars and scientists will be 
of considerable aid in the solution of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the first 
World War was that of completing foreign institutional sets of American 
scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a 
duplication of that situation is now the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the 
institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will be completed 
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from a stock of periodicals being purchased by the Committee. Many more | 
will have been broken through mail difficulties and loss of shipments, while ) 
still other sets will have disappeared in the destruction of libraries. The size 
of the eventual demand is impossible to estimate, but requests received by the 
Committee already give evidence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to collect old 
periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already limited 
supply of scholarly and scientific journals, the Committe hopes to enlist the 
cooperation of subscribers to this journal in preventing the sacrifice of this 
type of material to the pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
appreciation of foreign institutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular 
periodicals to the project should be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Rush 
Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. | 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the American 

Philosophical Association was held at the University of Wisconsin, April 23, 

24, 25, 1942. The program included two tripartite concurrent sessions; two 

general sessions; a Discussion of the Role of Philosophy in Higher Educa- 

tion; a public lecture on “The Crisis in Civilization” by Dean Marten ten 

Hoor ; and the Presidential Address “Concerning Philosophy” by E. Jordan. 

The first concurrent session was devoted to Social Philosophy, Value, Theory, 

‘ and Esthetics; and the second to Metaphysics, Epistemology, and Logic. 

The first general session was in honor of William James; and the second 
general session discussed The Philosopher’s Function in Time of War. 


The forty-third regular meeting of the Creighton Club was held at 
Elmira College, April 25-26, 1942. Professor Dorothy Walsh of Wells Col- 
lege presented a paper on “Art as Knowledge”, and Professors Brooks Otis 
and Scott-Craig of Hobart College participated in a symposium on “The 
Epistemological Validity of Mythology”. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 


Minp LI 201: John Wisdom, Other Minds (VI); N. Malcolm, Certainty 
and Empirical Statements; R. F. Harrod, Memory. 

PuiLtosopuy XVII 65: W. D. Lamont, Duty and Interest (II); A. E. 
Taylor, Freedom and Personality Again; Louis Arnaud Reid, The Spiritual 
Basis of Democracy; Sydney E. Hooper, Whitehead’s Philosophy: Eternal 
Objects and God; Geo. H. Langley, Seeking a Way through Our Present 
Perplexities; E. A. Milne, The Philosophical Status of Physics. 

Tue JourNAL OF PutLosopHy XXXIX 2: John Dewey, How Is Mind 
to be Known?; Carl G. Hempel, The Function of General Laws in History; 
3: Lucius Garvin, Pleasure Theory in Ethics and Esthetics; Andrew 
Ushenko, Dr. Quine’s Theory of Truth-Functions; Willard V. Quine, Reply 
to Professor Ushenko; Lewis White Beck, Philosophy in War Time. 4: 
M. H. Fisch, Justice Holmes, the Prediction Theory of Law, and Prag- 
matism; Bruce W. Brotherston, The Wider Setting of “Felt Transition”. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH II 2: Louis Rougier, 
The Relativity of Logic; Fritz Kaufmann, The Phenomenological Approach 
to History; Helene Weiss, The Greek Conceptions of Time and Being in the 
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Light of Heidegger’s Philosophy; Richard Kroner, God, Nation, and Indi- 
vidual in the Philosophy of Hegel; Ludwig Binswanger, On the Relation- 
ship between Husserl’s Phenomenology and Psychological Insight; O. A. 
Kubitz, Humanism in Mexico; Edgar Zilzel, Concerning “Phenomenology 
and Natural Science”; Walter Cerf, In Reply to Mr. Zilsel. 

THe JouRNAL oF SyMBoLic Locic VI 4: J. C. C. McKinsey, A solution 
of the decision problem for the Lewis systems S2 and S4, with an application 
to topology; W. V. Quine, Element and number; Nelson Goodman, Se- 
quence; C. H. Langford, Note on a device of Quine and Goodman. 

Eruics LII 2: Gerhart Husserl, Interpersonal and International Reality: 
Some Facts to Remember for the Remaking of International Law; Arthur 
Child, The Existential Determination of Thought; Paul Weiss, Freedom of 
Choice. 

Puitosopuy oF Science IX 1: Ralph B. Winn, Philosophy and Science; | 
Cecil H. Miller, The Limits of Freedom in Philosophy; Mapheus Smith, 
The Greatest Common Component in Science; Laurence J, Lafleur, The 
R-Being; Marvin Farber, Logical Systems and the Principles of Logic; 
W.V. Metcalf, Idealism and Science; Ralph S. Lillie, The Problems of 
Synthesis in Biology; Gustav Bergmann, An Empiricist Schema of the 
Psychological Problem; R. W. Gerard, A Biological Basis for Ethics. 

JouRNAL oF SocIAL PHILOSOPHY AND JURISPRUDENCE VII 2: Vincent M. 
Barneit, Jr., The Political Philosophy of the New Supreme Court; A. C. 
Garnett, Liberalism as a Theory of Human Nature; Dwight Waldo, Graham 
Wallas: Reason and Emotion in Social Change; Kerney M. Adams, How 
the Benthamites Became Democrats; Frederick L. Will, Democracy and 
the Managerial Revolution. 

SoctaL ResearcH IX 1: Alvin Johnson, War and the Scholar; Herbert 
Block, Subcontracting in German Defense Industries; Judith Grunfeld, 
Women’s Work in Russia’s Planned Economy; Ernst Kris, German Propa- 
ganda Instruction of 1933; Albert Salomon, The Spirit of the Soldier and 
Nazi Militarism; Georges Gurvitch, Magic and Law; Kurt Riesler, Will to 
Power ; Arthur Feiler, “Full Employment of Resources” and War Economy. 

Tuoucut XVII 64: Leonard Feeney, The Metaphysics of Chesterton; 
Joseph Conrad Fehr, Democratic Leadership in Peace and War; Charles 
Callan Tansill, The United States and Japan, 1854-1941; Moorhouse F. X. 
Millar, The Dehumanization of Man; Taraknath Das, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Poet and Patriot; James Collins, Przywara’s “Analogia Entis”. 

Tue Review or Pouitics IV 1: Jacques Maritain, End of Machiavellian- 
ism; Stefan T. Possony, Defeatism; Talcott Parsons, Max Weber and the 
Contemporary Political Crisis; Thomas I. Cook and Arnaud B. Leavelle, 
Orestes A. Brownson’s The American Republic. 

Tue Tuomist IV 1: Herbert Ellsworth Cory, Value, Beauty, and Pro- 
fessor Perry; Pierre H. Conway, In Search of a Happy Ending; Louis A. 
Ryan, Charity and the Social Order; Mortimer J. Adler and Walter Farrell, 
The Theory of Democracy—Part III. 

THE JourRNAL oF Reiicion XXII 1: Gregory Vlastos, Religious Founda- 
tions of Democracy: Fraternity and Liberty; Chester C. McCown, Alfred 
Loisy—Unfaltering Critic; Martin Rist, Pseudepigraphic Refutations of 
Marcionism; Roger Hazelton, Was Nietzsche an Anti-Christian?; Harold 
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H. Hutson, Some Factors in the Rise of Scientific New Testament Criti- 
cism, ) 

RELIGION IN THE MAKING II 2: Shailer Mathews, Keeping Sane in a 
World Like Ours; Gerald B. Switzer, Naziism and the German Church; 
Ray C. Petry, Some Basic Conceptions of Christian Thought to the Ref- 
ormation; Roy H. Johnson, The Language Missions; Herbert H. Stroup, 
The Attitude of Jehovah’s Witnesses toward the Roman Catholic Church. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXIV 1: A. T. Olmstead, The Chronol- 
ogy of Jesus’ Life; Andrew Yu-Yue Tsu, The Faith of the Chinese Church 
in Action Today; Bayard H. Jones, Marriage and Divorce; Herbert Picrre- 
pont Houghton, On the Immortality of the Soul; Joseph F. Fletcher, A 
Theological Note: On Religious Cynicism. 

THE BritisH JoURNAL oF PsycHoLocy XXXII Part 3: M. Ginsberg, 
National Character; K. J. W. Craik and M. D. Vernon, Perception during 
Dark Adaptation; F. M. V. Coppen, The Differential Threshold for the | 
Judgment of the Elastic and Plastic Properties of Soft Bodies; William 
Stephens Taylor, The Use of Interactions in Analysing Psychological Data. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy LV 1: J. G. Campbell, Basal 
Emotional Patterns Expressible in Music; F. C. Cutujian, The Role of 
Identical Stimulus-Elements in Judgments of Similarity; J. McV. Hunt and 
R. L. Solomon, The Stability and Some Correlates of Group-Status in a 
Summer-Camp Group of Young Boys; H. Helson, Multiple-Variable Analy- 
sis of Factors Affecting Lightness and Saturation; H. Werner and B. D. 
Thuma, A Deficiency in the Perception of Apparent Motion in Children 
with Brain Injury; F. W. Finger, Factors Influencing Audiogenic Seizures 
in the Rat: Repeated Stimulation and Deprivation of Food and Drink; 
W. J. Brogden, Imitation and Social Facilitation in the Social Conditioning 
of Forelimb-Flexion in Dogs; E. A. Lipman and J. R. Grassi, Comparative 
Auditory Sensitivity of Man and Dog; T. M. Livesay, Racial Comparisons 
in Test-Intelligence; F. N. Jones and M. H. Jones, Vividness as a Factor 
in Learning Lists of Nonsense Syllables; D. W. Taylor and E. G. Boring, 
Apparent Visual Size as a Function of Distance for Monocular Observers; 
J. A. Bromer, A Comparison of Incidental and Purposeful Memory for 
Meaningful and Nonsense Material; C. Lindsay and H. K. Mull, Intro- 
version-Extraversion in Northern and Southern College Students; G. 
Marill and H. K. Mull, A Further Study of Preferred Regions in Musical 
Composition and the Effect of Repetition upon Them. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXX 2: C. T. Perin, Behavior 
Potentiality as a Joint Function of the Amount of Training and the 
Degree of Hunger at the Time of Extinction; H. Weber and G. R. Wendt, 
Conditioning of Eyelid Closure with Various Conditions of Reinforcement ; 
E. R. Hilgard and M. B. Smith, Distributed Practice in Motor Learning: 
Score Changes within and between Daily Sessions; H. Wallach and M. 
Henle, A Further Study of the Function of Reward; G. L. Freeman and 
J. H. Pathman, The Relation of Overt Muscular Discharge to Physiological 
Recovery from Experimentally Induced Displacement; F. O. Smith, The 
Influence of Variable Time Intervals on Retention of Meaningful Material; 
W. A. Owens, Jr., A New Technic in ee the Effects of Practice 
upon Individual Differences. 


